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THE REPORT 



PRESIDENT OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY, 

FOR 

THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1863-64. 



TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT lAJESIL 



May it please Tour Majesty. 

In announcing in the report which I had the honour of laying 
before your Majesty for the Session 186'2-63 a continued increase 
in the number of our students, I alluded to the e.xtraordinary 
emigration from this proTiuce, which was rapidly depopulating 
the town of Galway, and to the depressed condition of this pro- 
vince, and expressed a fear that the number of our students would 
diminish under a state of things so discouraging and so serionsly 
obstructive to the progress of the provincial college. I am happy 
to state that the numbers entering the college and attending its 
lectures have suffered no diminution, but that, on the contrary, a 
sbght increase has taken place in both. 

In the accompanying tables (Nos. I. and II.) will he found the 
numbers who have entered the college and attended its lectures 
in each session. 



I HtjMnEBS and Religious Peustiasions of Students who have entered the 



SoSBiOB. 


Matri- 

culated 

Stu- 

dents. 


Non- 

Matri- 

culated 

Stu- 

dents. 


Total. 


1849-50, . 


64 


4 


R8 


1850-51, . 


23 


3 


2G 


1831-5-i, . 


31 


5 


36 


1852-53. . 


21 


2 


23 


1853-54, 


25 


5 


30 


1854-65, . 


26 


16 


41 


1855-66, . 


32 


7 


, 39 


1836-57, . 


35 


8 


43 


1857-58, . 


36 


7 


43 


1858-69, . 


44 


4 


48 


1859-60, . 


35 


5 


40 


1860-61, . 


*50 


1 


60 


1861-62, . 


+59 


8 


62 


1862-63, . 


60 


4 


64 


1863-64. . 


54 


5 


59 


1864-65, . 


58 


12 


70 


.Total, . 


662 


90 


752 



Mom- 
bora of 
E.stali* 
lisitoil 
Church. 


Roman 

Gatlio- 

lies. 


Proshy- 

toriana. 


Wes- 

leyan 

Metho- 

dists. 


Indn- 

IKjnd- 

onts. 


Va- 

rious. 


Total. 


24 


38 


6 


_ 


_ 


_ 


68 


10 


9 


7 


— 


— 


— 


26 


13 


21 


2 


- 


- 


- 


36 


8 


12 


3 


_ 




— 


23 


12 


15 


3 


- 


- 


- 


30 


18 


10 


3 


2 


- 


*- 


41 


14 


15 


8 


] 


1 


— 


39 


15 


22 


3 


1 


1 


. 1 


43 


16 


17 


9 


- 


1 


- 


43 


20 


19 


7 


2 


— 


- 


48 


12 


25 


1 


- 


1 


1 


40 


13 


33 


12 


2 


- 




60 


21 


33 


6 


— 


~ 




62 


18 


27 


1_^ 


1 


— 


2 


64 


20 


21 


il 


2 


4 


r 


59 


■ 26 


28 


13 


- 


2 


1 


70 


260 


365 


no 


11 


10 


6 


752 



* Including three who had previously 
t Including one \7bo bad previously '' 



been in attendance as non-matriculated students, 
in attendance as a non-matriculated student. 

A 2 
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Report of the President 



H. — Kumbees aud Kemgious Persuasioks of Students attending Lectui'ea in 
the Queen’s College, G-alway, in each Session from its opening. 



Session. 


Matri- 

culated 

Stn- 

denta. 


Non- 

Matri- 

culated 

Stu- 

dents. 


Total. 


Mem- 
bers of 
Estab- 
lished 
Church. 


Roman 

Catho- 

lics. 


Presby- 

tenaos. 


Wes- 

loyan 

Motho- 

diats. 


Inde- 

pend- 

ents. 


Va- 

rious. 


Total. 


1849-50, 




64 


4 


88 


24 


38 


6 










1850-Sl, 




60 


3 


63 


22 


28 


13 




_ 






1851-52. 




68 


5 


73 


25 


41 




_ 


_ 






1852-53. 




73 


2 


75 


26 


40 


9 


_ 


_ 






1858-54. 




76 


5 


81 


30 


42 


9 


_ 








1854-55, 




69 


36 


85 


32 


46 


5 


2 








1855-nti, 




78 


9 


87 


26 


42 


14 


3 


2 






1856-57, 




88 


8 


96 


30 


49 


10 


3 


3 


1 




1857-58, 




92 


8 


too 


31 


47 


16 


3 


2 


1 




1858-5J), 




113 


a 


122 


37 


64 


15 


4 


1 


1 




1859-60, 




111 


7 


118 


31 


69 


11 


2 


2 


3 


118 


1860-61, 




141 


3 


144 


33 


85 


19 


3 


2 


2 




1861-62, 




U8 


5 


1.58 


39 


SI 


19 


3 


1 






1862-63, 




161 


4 


165 


33 


95 


32 


2 




3 




1863-64, 




160 


5 


166 


41 


91 


25 


3 


4 


1 




1864-65, 




157 


12 


169 


50 


78 


31 


2 


6 




169 


Total, 




1,659 


105 


1,764 


510 


946 


241 


30 


23 


14 


1,756 



In tables (Nos. III. and IV.) appear the number of students 
attending the several classes, and the number of lectures given 
by each Professor in each session. 



HI — Ketu^’ showing the Number of Students attending the Lectures of each 
Professor, in each year since the opening of the College. 



— 


i 




i 




I 


A 


§ 


IV 

IS 


1 


cji 


1850-60. 


i 


t 


i 




Greek, 

Latin, 

Mathematic^ . . 

English, &c., . 
Modem Languages, . 
Celtic liOiiKuaees, . 


50 


31 


24 


19 


24 


21 


21 


2.8 


21 


23 


24 


24 


86 


36 




50 

54 

47 

54 


27 

38 

43 

23 

3 


•24 

28 

•28 

23 

o 


28 

23 

19 


21 

27 

23 

25 


19 

28 

22 

87 


20 

•25 

22 

29 


23 

34 

•27 

34 


21 

34 

20 

30 


22 

42 

31 

38 


23 

.35 

2*2 

52 


24 
. 42 
29 

70 


29 

48 

24 

77 


35 

5-3 

38 

76 


36 

41 

71 


Matural Pluiosophy, , 
Natural History, 
Logic andMetaphysics. 
Chemistry, . , ’ 

Mineralogy and Geo- 


8 

3 

13 


n 

26 

20 

25 


23 

25 

17 

36 


19 

21 

14 

29 


27 

32 

14 

27 


23 

25 

14 

23 


21 

30 

13 

29 


27 

30 

14 

40 


29 

32 

IS 

40 


88 

37 

16 

49 


33 

87 

17 

53 


70 

39 

19 

60 


57 

32 

21 

57 


67 

83 

23 

46 


6-2 

29 

25 

52 


•• • • 

r-ngmeertng, . 
Agriculture, . 

A 1 iatomy and Physio- 


2 

4 


4 

10 

5 


14 

11 

5 


15 

13 

5 


10 

10 

6 


14 

11 

6 


10 

9 

7 


8 

10 

11 


15 

16 
14 


16 

18 

7 


17 

12 

7 


~21 

5 


6 

18 

3 


10 

21 

5 


5 

17 

2 


Materia. Medica and 


10 


9 


8 


IS 


18 


13 


2-2 


35 


35 


47 


52 


71 


68 


65 


56 


Medical Jurispru- 
dence, 


- 


5 


9 


11 


10 


7 


8 


17 


13 


24 


20 


26 


34 


28 




Midwifery, 

English Law, . 

J ur isprudence and Po- 


4 


4 


4 

5 


6 


4 

6 


1 


6 

4 

5 


13 

3 

4 


13 

11 

3 


in 

5 

7 


20 

11 

7 


jy 

12 

4 


33 

14 

7 


•27 

17 

7 


•2b 

!•: 

7 


iiticai Jiconoray, . 
Medicine, 


4 


4 


1-2 

“ 


13 

4 


16 

4 


10 

2 


S 


9 

6 


7 

7 


17 

7 


13 

6 


10 

8 


5 

16 


9 

21 


8 

26 
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of Queen’s College, Qalway. 

ly.— Ketusn of the Number of Lectures delivered by each Professor in each Session 
since the opening of the College. 



— ■ 


1 


1650-1. 


1 


1 


i 


i 


C0 

CO 


1 


1 


c5 

« 


! 


Greek, . . 


265 


254 


216 


224 


248 


249 


217 




223 


24 € 


210 


Latin, . . . 


27( 


252 




238 


23c 


196 


217 


244 


195 


109 




Mathematics, . 


221 


255 


230 


167 


164 


211 


181 


+180 


^234 


f23a 


+209 

97 


English, &c., . 


37 


28 


77 


97 


126 


128 


127 


107 


IOC 


92 


Modern Languages, . 




249 


207 


175 


155 


160 


153 


+162 


•154 


fl.51 


+169 


Celtic Languages, . 


— 


90 


65 


3C 


— 


_ 


_ 


t- 


4fc 




30 


Natural Philosophy, . 


63 


154 


m 


207 


13£ 


17.5 


225 


174 


173 


191 


172 


Natural Wistory, 


- 


120 


85 


92 


85 


76 


66 


6f 


87 


77 


76 


Logic amlMetaphysics, 


- 


40 


114 


159 


12c 


141 


138 


W 


106 


109 


170 


Chemistry, . . 

Mineralogy and Geo- 


32 


111 


12B 


140 


113 


123 


97 


101 


107 


98 


100 


lofy, . 


— 


51 


45 


57 


•Si 


.50 


45 


49 


60 


64 


64 


Engineering, . 


9 


118 


105 


97 




76 


112 


111 


J22 


126 


81 


.Agriculture, 

Anatomy aud Phy- 




lOG 


112 


160 


144 


160 


192 


174 


123 


154 


182 


siology, 

Materia Medica aud 
Medical Jurispru- 


111 


112 


111 


108 


100 


115 


104 


103 


102 


104 


line 


daice, . 


- 


ol 


60 


90 


95 


93 


.05 


96 


90 


90 


77 


Surgery, . . . 

Midwifery, 


- 


- 


61 


62 


62 


61 


62 


60 


53 


59 


60 


— 


- 


59 


70 


62 


_ 


(i2 


61 


60 


59 


54 


Medicine, 


_ 


_ 




64 


62 


61 


62 


60 


60 


58 


English Law, . 

J urisprudence and Po- 


18 


45 


55 


97 


71 


T2 


72 


40 


35 


48 


49 


litical Economy, . 


20 


48 


60 


96 


106 


95 


GO 


52 


51 


97 


49 



f2l0 

76 



229 *315 
19G 181 



+246 +2 
24 



m\ 



t2I3 

Id 

244+5 



255 

228 

fl9d 

147 

f284 

203 

70 

146 



66 

211 

28 

11105 



_ Notliing [jerhapa can more clearly exhibit the peculiar difficul- 
ties with which this college has to contend, and the determination 
evinced by the people of the province to support it, than a com- 
parison of the number of the population of the town of Galway 
TOth the number of students attending the college lectures at 
different periods since the opening of the college. It is needless 
to observe how much the wealth and population of the town and 
neighbourhood in which a college is situated must influence its 
growth and progress. In this respect the situation of the Galway 
College has been always peculiarly unfortunate as compared with 
that of almost any other similar institution in the empire, while 
the statistics of the last few years unfold a state of things which 
would appear to render any progress almost impossible. In the 
year 1851 the population of the town of Galway amounted to 
23,787. In the same year the entrances into the college were 
23, the number attending lectures, 63. In 1861 the' population 
of the tovmhad diminished to 16,786, while the college entrances 
had risen in that year to 60, and the number attending lectures 
to 144. Since that time the emigration, always increasing, has 
continued to thin the population of the town, which can hardly 
now exceed from 12,000 to 13,000 persons, and the number 
entering the college in the present year is 70, the number at- 

ExclusiTe of 72 lectures to extra classes. 

+ ^ Course of Lectures given by the Senior Scholar. 

^ These Lectures were open to the publia 

§ Owing to an alteration in tlie Ordiuaiices of the University, no Lectures on Mlneralocr and 
Weology were delivereiL trie Session. ^ 

I h.xclusive of Anatomical Domonstrations. 
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Report oj the President 

tending lectures, 169. Thus, while the population of the town of 
Galway has, since the year 1851, dimiuished almost to one-half, 
the number entering the college has trebled, and the number 
attending lectures has increased almost in the same proportion. 
Had the town of Galway continued to maintain even the position 
which it held at the opening of the college, still more had it 
obtained that expansion and prosperity which many fortunate 
circumstances seemed to promise, and had the province been 
visited by better times, it is not too much to say that the number 
of our students would exceed hy at least one-half what they are 
at present. 

In my last report I was able to announce the success of one of 
onr students in obtaining the high distinction of a studentship at 
the Inns of Court, in London ; an honor opoen to general compe- 
tition. I am now enabled to announce the success of another 
student in gaining a similar distinction lately instituted by the 
Benchers of the King’s Inns, Dublin. 

At the first examination for the Indian Civil Service in 1864, a 
student of this college obtained, on superior answering, an 
appointment, maldng the fifth which has been won in. that service by 
our students in the last three years. 

A Ceylon writership, an appointment in the Indian Engineeiing 
Department, and several minor appointments have been also 
carried off in the last year by our students at competitive exami- 
nations. 

These successes are a sufficient earnest of what the students 
from this province could achieve did they possess, previous to their 
entering the college, those advantages of sound classical education 
which are enjoyed by so many of those with whom they have to 
contend for the high and profitable honors now open to the com- 
petition of the empire, hut from wliioh they are almost entirely 
excluded by the want of intermediate schools — a want to which 
I have so often alluded in these reports, and to which I have so 
often implored the attention of the Government. 

The want of intermediate classical schools even in the prosperous 
province of Ulster, is evinced by the numerous deputations from 
that province, which, so repeatedly bring the matter before the 
Irish Government and call for its interposition to afford a remedy. 
The want of such schools and the injurious effect which such a 
want must exercise on the progress of the Belfast College has 
never been -questioned. But the barrenness of Ulster in this 
respect is fertility when compared with the condition of this 
province. In 1851 the pupils attending the classical schools in 
the town of Belfast numbered T99, while those attending sinular 
schools iu the entire province of Connaught amounted to but 
_690. Since that time the wealth and population of Belfast have 
increased at an almost unprecedented rate, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that tbe number of pupils attending its classical schools 
has kept pace with the increase of the population. That increase 
has been from 100,301 in 1851, to about 140,000 at the present 
^y. During the same period the decay of Galway has been such 
as I have above described. It is more than probable that the 
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dassioal schools of Belfast bow contain double the number of 
pupils attending the classical schools of the province of Connaught. 
Surely such a state of things merits the attention of a Government 
to whom the progress of this college, to which it presents so 
formidable an obstacle, and the welfare of this province, with 
which it so seriously interferes, must he matters of deep interest. 



EDWARD BERWICK, 
Fresident. 



Queen’s College, 

May, 1865. 
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APPENDIX 



APPENDIX, No. 1. 

QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 

1865-6. 



days and hours op matriculation and scholarship examinations. 

OCTOBER, 18G5. 



Taeaday, 
17th Oot. 



Wedueaday, 
18th Oct 



I Saturday, 
21at Oot. 



Uouday, 
23rd Oct 



Tuesday, 
24th Oot 



25th Oct 



Thursday, 
' 2Gth0ct 



FmST YBAA. 


SECOND YEAR. 




Supplementary Examinations. 




Supplementary Examinations. ^ 




Lit. Sohol.— Latin. 
Sgin.} 




Lit. Sohol. — Greek. 


Matriculation. 


Lit. Schol.— English. 

Eng. Schol.— Geom. Draw., Ac. 




Lit. Sohol. — English. 
£ng.Sohol.— Goom. Draw., &c. 




Lit. Sohol. — Latin. 

Mod. Scliol. — Nat Hist 




Lit Sohol. — Greek. 
Mod. SohoL— Nat Hist 


M.V }sol'ol— 

Lie. in Arts Ex. 


t 


Med. Grout. 






Med. Schol.— Anat 


}Sotol.-6rock. 


Med. Sohol.— Anat. 


Moi. }s"tol-I.«tin. 


Med. Sohol.— Nat. Phil. 


Science 1 

Med. ^ Sohol.— Math. 

Engin. 3 

Lie. in Arts Ex. 




Soienoe ) 

Med. [■ Schol. — Math. 
Engin. j 









TRIRB YBAlt 



Supplementary Examinations. 



Supplementary Examinations. 



Med. Sohol.— Mat. Med. 



Mod. Schol. — Mat Med. 



t Mod. Sohol.— Anat. 

I Englu. Schol. — Mio. & GooL 



Med. SohoL— Anat 



Engirt. Schol.— Nat Phil. 



Engirt. Sobol.— Nat Phil. 



Engin. Sobol. — Engin. 



Engin. Schol.— Engin. 



Tne Examination for the Fourth Year Soholnishtps in Medtcwb will oomnionce on Monday the 23rd OctoheP. 
Arrangementa wUl also bo made for holding the EaauBiiiationa for Ijaw Scholarships early in Decomber. 
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Aj)pmdix to Report of the President 



AfpendiXy 
No. 1 . 

QXFEBN’S OOLLEG-Ej GALWAY. — Eounued Dboember 30, 1845. 



Tsib College is a Corporation, founded by Letters Patent under the Great 
Seal of Ireland, under the name and style of the “ President and Professors 
of Queen’s College, Galway.” 

The general government and administration of tlie College under the 
Statutes, aud in cases not provided for by the Statutes, is vested in a 
Council consisting of the President, aud six Professors elected by the 
Corporate Body. 

Visitors. 

His Grace the Lord Primate. 

His Grace the Dote of Leinster. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of IHiigall, k.p. 

The Right Honourable the Chief Secvetai*y for Ireland. 

The Right Honourable Lord Ciumcellor Brady. 

The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Tiuim. 

The Most Reverend Archbishop M'Hale. 

Tlie Moderator of the General Assembly. 

The President of the College of Physicians. 

The President of the Royal College of Siu’geona. 



President. 
Edwaud Bbkwicic, U.A. 



Council. — 1864-65. 

The President. j Augustus Bensbach, m.T)^ 

Richard B. Bagley, m.a. j James V. Browne, m.i>. 

George J. Allman, ll.d. J Richard Doherty, m.d. 

Thomas W. Moffett, ll.d. } 



PnorESSORS. 



Greek, .... 
Latin, .... 
Mathematics, 

Natural Philosophy, 

History, English Literature, 
and Menti Science, 
Chemistry, 

Natural History, . 
Mineralogy and Geology, 
Modem Languages, 
Jurisprud. aud Polit. Econ. 
English Law, . , 

Anatomy and Physiology, 
Practice of Medicine, 
Practice of Surgery, 

Materia Medica, . , 

Midwifery, . 

Medical Jurisprudence, . 
Civil En^neering, . 

Agriculture, 



. Darcy W. Thompson, M.A. 

. Ricliurd Blair Bagley, M.A. 

. George Johnston Allman, LL.i>. 

. Arthui' H. Curtis, LL.D. 

^ Thomas "W. Moffett, ll.d. 

. Thomas H. Rowney, pii.d. 

. Alexander G. Melville, m.d. Ediu., m.r.c.s. Eng. 

. "Wm. King, Cor. Mem. Nat. Hist, and Mecl. Soc. Dresden, &c. 
. Augustus Bensbach, m.d. 

. John E. Caimes, m.a. 

. William B. Campion, b,a. 

. John Cleland, m.d. 

. Nicholas Colahan, bld., f.e.s., Edin. 

. James V. Browne, m.d., l.b.o.s.1. 

. Simon M‘Coy, p.r.o.s.i. 

. Richard Doherty, m.d., Hon. V.P., Obstet. Soc. Dub. 

• Edward Townsend, m.a. 

. Thomas Skilling. 



Wilham Lupton, M.A., 
George J. Allman, ll.d., , 
John H. Richaidtson, b.a., . 



. Registrar. 
• Bursar. 

. Lihionwi* 
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of Queen’s College, Galway. , 

Deans of Eesidbhoe.' AppmUx, 

United Churcli of England and Ireland, .... Eev. J. Trennor, B.A. 

General Assembly of the Presbyterian Clmrcb in Ireland, Kct. 'William Adair. 

Wesleyan Methodist Church, ...... Rev. John Duncan. 

Independent Church, Rev. John Lewis. 



The College Session. 

The College Session is divided into three Terms. 

The First Term of the Session 18C4-5 commences on Tuesday, October 
18j and ends on Monday, December 22, 1864. 

The Second Terra commences on Tuesday, January 6, and ends on 
Saturday, April 8, 1865. 

The Third Terra commences on Monday, April 24, and ends on Satur- 
day, June 10, 1865. 

The First Term of the Session 1865-6 commences on Tuesday, October 
17, and ends oh December 21, 1865. 

The Second Term commences on January 5, and ends on Saturday, 
March 24, 1866. 



Students. 

Students are either Matriculated or Non-Matriculated, 

Matriculated Students are required to pass an entrance or Matriculation 
Examination, and to pursue fixed courses of study. 

Mon-Matriculated are permitted to attend the Lectures of any of the Pro- 
fessors, without being required to pass the Matriculation or any other 
Examination.* 



Matbiottlation. 

Candidates for Degrees or Diplomas in the Queen’s University, or for 
Scholarships, Exhibitions, or Prizes, in Queen’s College, Galway, are 
required to pass a Matriculation Examination. 

Students are admitted by examination to Matriculation in the Faculties 
of Arts, Law, and Medicine, and in the School of Engineering. In each 
Faculty and School special courses are prescribed for examination.t 

The Matriculation Examination is held at the commencement of the 
first Term of each Session j but additional Matriculation Examinations are 
held before the close of the Term. 

The last Matriculation Examination for Students in the Faculty of 
Medicine is held on the ICtU of Moveniber. 

Candidates for Matriculation are required to appear in the Registrar’s 
office before the Matriculation Examination for the purpose of entering 
their names on the College books. 

Each candidate, before being admitted to the Matriculation Examination, 
is required to pay to the Bursar the Matriculation and College fee of ten 
shillings. This fee will be returned to such students as may fail to pass 
the Examination. 



Attendance on Lectures. 

Attendance upon Lectures is strictly prescribed to all Matriculated 
Students. 

All Students sliall pay the College Fee, and a moiety of their Class Fees, 
to the Bursar, and enter their names with the Registrar, before they are 
admitted to the classes of the several Professors. 

* For further particulars of the status and privileges of Mon-Matriculated Students, 
13, pp. 16, 24, 26, 34. 
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Jppendur, The Begistrar shall furnish to the Professors, before the commencement 
of lectures in each Term, the rolls of their soN^eral classes, and &om time 
to time such names as shall be afterwards entered with him. 

No Student shall have his name replaced on the rolls of the ProfesBore 
at the commencement of the second Term who has not paid the second 
moiety of his Class Fees. 

Attendance on Lecturesinoliides preparation for Lectures ; and it iscom- 
petent for a Professor who, on any occasion, is not satisfied with the pre- 
paration of a Student, to refuse him credit for attendance. 

No Student shall be regarded as having kept a Course of Lectures who 
has not attended at least two-thirds of the entire number of Lectures 
delivered. 

Attendance upon Courses of Lectures in the Faculty of Arts is recognised 
in cases where Students pass to a different Faculty or School. 

In case of absence arising from illness or other unavoidable cause, the 
Student is required to lodge with the Registrar, immediately on recom- 
mencing his attendance, a letter or certificate explaining his absence, to be 
laid before the Council. 



Examinations. 

A General Sessional Examination is held at the close of each Sessiou in 
the subjects upon whiob Lectures have been delivered during the Session. 
There is also a Supplementary Examination on the same subjects at the 
commencement of the following Session. 

Every Matriculated Student in the Faculties of Arts and Law, and in 
the Schools of Engineering and Agriculture, must pass either the Geneinl 
Examination or the Supplementary Examination before his name can be 
entered on the College Register as having completed the Sessiou ; and no 
Student in these Faculties and Schools can he permitted to enter upon 
the Coarse of the succeeding year until he has so completed the previous 
Session, 

No Student is admitted to the Sessional or the Supplementary Examlua- 
tion who has not kept tlie Courses of Lectures prescribed to Students of 
his class and standing,* 



ScnOLAKSHIPS. 

Forty-six Junior and eight Senior Scholarships have been founded in 
the College. 

Of the Junior Scholarshipst — 

Thirty, of the value of £24 each, are appropriated to Students pursuing the Course pre- 
scribed for the Degree of B.A. 

Three, of the vfdue of £20 each, to Students pursiring the Ooureo for the Diploma of 
Elementary Law and the Degree of LL.B. 

Eight, of the value of £25 each, to Students pursuing the Coiu’se for the Degree 
of M.D. 

Five, of the value of £20 each, to Students pursuing the Course for the Diploma of 
Civil Engineering. 

The Examinations for Junior Scholarships are held at the commence* 
ment of the First Term of the Session. 

No Student is allowed to become a Candidate for a Junior Scholar- 
ship until he has paid the College Fee and one-half of the Class Fees for 
the current Session. 

* For Univ^i^ Exatninahona, sec the University Eegulations." 

t For the diiitribution of these Scholoi’ships, the subjects of Examination, and the con^ 
ditions upon which they are held, r/Je'pp. 18, 24, 31, 3G. ' 
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Ko Student is permitted to present himself as a Candidate for a Senior 
Scholarship who has not entered his name with the Registrar, and paid 
the College Pee to the Bursar. 

Junior Scholars are exempted from the payment of one moiety of the 
Class Pees for the courses prescribed to Students of their faculty and 
standing. 

No Student can hold the same Scholarship a second time. 

No Scholarship will in any case be awarded, unless the Candidates 
are, in the opinion of the Examiners, sufficiently qualified in the prescribed 
courses. 



Exhibitions. 

The College is empowered to award Exhibitions, varying in value from 
£10 to £18, at the same Examinations as the Scholarships, and to be held 
upon the same terms. 

Exhibitioners are required to pay the whole amount of the Class Fees 
for the Session. 

. No Student is allowed to compete for a Junior Scholarship or Exhibi- 
tion in any course substantially the same as that in which lie has already 
held a Scholarship or Exhibition. 

No Student who has been awarded an Exhibition or Prize for answering 
in any of the courses for Senior Scholarships can a second time obtain an 
Exhibition or Prize for answering in the same course; but such Exhibi- 
tioners and Prizemen are not precluded from competing for Senior 
Scholarships. 



Prizes. 

The College is empowered to award Prizes, by examination, at the close 
of the Session, to the moat distinguished answerers in the several courses 
of study pursued during the Session. 

Two prizes for English prose composition, and two prizes for Geometry, 
have been founded in the College, to be awarded annually at entrance: — 
first prize for English prose composition, £3 worth of books j second do., 
£2 worth of books : first prize for Geometry, £3 worth of books ] second 
do., £2 worth of books. 

All Candidates for Scholarships, Exhibitions, or Prizes, must have 
passed the Matriculation Examination iu the Faculty or School to which 
the Scholarships, Exhibitions, or Prizes are attached. 



Non-Matrioulateb Students. 

Non-Matriculated Students are those who are permitted to attend the 
Lectures of any of the Professors without being required to pass the Ma- 
^iculation or any other examination. They are required to pay to the 
Bursar the regulated Pees for the Classes proposed to be attended, and to 
sign an engagement to observe order and discipline in the College. They 
are not entitled to compete for Scholarships or other Collegiate distinc- 
tions. 

During the term of their attendance on College Lectures they are 
admitted to read in the Library j and, on payment of a deposit of £1, are 
permitted to take out two volumes on loan, under the same regulations as 
Matriculated Students. 

^ ^o^'Matriculated Student must pay to the Bursar one-half of his 
Uasfl Fees before his name can be entered on the rolls of the several 
•classes, and tl^e remainder at the commencement of the second Term, 



AxypRndb:, 
iVo, 1. 
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Appendix to Report of the President 

Students op other, Universities. 

Any Student who shall have pursued part of his Oollegiate Studies in 
any one of the Queen’s Colleges, or in any University capable of granting 
Degrees in the several Faculties of Arts, Law, and Medicine, and any 
Legal or Medical Student who shall have pursued part of his Legal or 
Medical Studies under teachers recognised by the Senate of the Queen’s 
University, on passing such Examinations, and fulfilling such other condU 
tioiis as the Council shall prescribe, may take corresponding rank in this 
College \ and also may compete for Scholarsbips or other Prizes of the 
con'esponding year, provided he shall not hold at the same time a Scholar- 
ship or other office of emolument in any other University, College, or 
Medical School. 



Fees. 

The College Fees payable by Matriculated Students are lOs. at the 
coimnencement of the first year, and 5s, at the commencement of each 
subsequent year. 

The Fees payable by Students, whether Matriculated or Nou-Matricu- 
lated, to the several Professors for attendance on the seveml Pass Courses 
of Lectures or instruction, are XI for each Course extending over one 
Term only, aud lor each Course extending over more than one Term 
of a Session, when attended for the first time, and XI for each re-attend- 
ance on the same. 

This rule applies in all cases except the following : — 

The Fee payable for the Course of Anatomy and Physiology is i3, 
when attended for the first time, and X3 for every subsequent attendance; 
and the Fee payable for Practical Anatomy or Practical Chemistry is £3 
for each attendance. 

The Fees payable for attendance upon Honor Courses of Lectures aud 
upon CouTses of Special Instruction not prescribed as a qualification for a 
Degree or other University distinction, are X3 for each Course, whether 
attended for the first time or re-attcnded. 

This rule does not apply to special instruction in Practical Chemistry 
and in Operative Surgery. In the former case, the Fee is regulated by 
the time spent in the laboratory, at the rate of XI a month. The Pee for 
Operative Surgery is £3. 

Matriculated Students who attend voluntary Courses arc, so far as these 
Courses are concerned, regarded as Non-Matriculated. 

Table showing in each case tiie minimum amount of Fees payable by 

Students to the College and for attendance on the several prescribed 

Courses of Lectures and Instruction. 





First Session. 


Saconcl Sosaion. 


Third Sce&on. 




For the Degree of B.A., ... 






£ s. d. 


9 10 0 


7 5 0 


8 5 0 


If a Scholar, ...... 

For the Degree of M.D., .... 

If a Scholar,* 

For tho Diploma of Elementary Law, 


5 0 0 


3 15 0 


4 5 0 


4 10 0 


4 5 0 


2 6 0 


If a Scholar in Law, . . . . 


2 10 0 


2 5 0 


16 0 


For the Degrees of LL.B. and LL.D. , . 


IS 10 0 


ir 5 0 


10 6 0 


If a Scholar in Arts, .... 


9 0 0 


7 16 0 


6 6 0 


If a Scholar in Law, . 


11 10 0 


9 6 0 


6 6 0 


For tile Diploma of Civil Emnnpprinp-. . 


10 10 0 


12 5 0 


6 6 0 


If a Scholar, 


6 10 0 


6 6 0 


3 6 0 



* The Fees for the Degree of M.D. vary according to the course of study pursued. 
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of Quo&ris College, Galway, 

In all cases the Fees are payable in two instalments. The first instal- A.ppmdix, 
ment includes the College Pee — which is 10s. for the first year, and 5s, for 
every subsequent year — and a moiety of the Class Fees payable to the 
several Professors whose lectures are prescribed in the curriculum. This 
first instalment is payable at the comm encemont of the First Term in which 
the Student enters. The second instalment — consisting of the remaining 
moiety of the Class Fees — is payable at the commencement of the Second 
Term. Scholars are exempted from the payment of this latter moiety. 

KEaiDENOES. 

It is provided by the Statutes that every Matriculated Student under 
the age of twenty-one years shall reside, during the College Terms, with 
his parent or guardian, or with some relation or friend to whose care he 
shall have been committed by his parent or guardian, or in a Boarding- 
house, licensed by the President of the College, aud arranged for the 
reception of Students, where he shall be placed under the moral care and 
spiritual charge of the Bean of llesidences of his creed. 



Bisoipline. 

All Matriculated Students are required to wear a cap and gown. 

A penalty of sixpence shall bo imposed on any Student who shall 
appear within the quadrangle without his cap and gown. 

The Porter at the lodge is iustructod to report to the Bursar the name 
of any Matriculated Student who shall appear within the quadrangle 
without his cap and gown, and also to intimate to the Student at the time 
that he will be reported. 

Any Student so reported shall pay the fine to the Bursar within one 
week, without receiving further notice, and the fine shall be doubled every 
week that the fine remains unpaid. 

A Professor may inflict a fine not exceeding 2s. Qd. on any Student for 
any breach of discipline in his class which ho does not consider of sufficient 
importance to bring under the notice of the Council. 

Members of the Library Committee may inflict a fine not exceeding 
2s. 6d. on any Student, for any breach of discipline in the Library, which 
they do not consider of suflicient importance to bring under the notice of 
the Council. 



Libuabv Regulations. 

The Library is open from the commencement of the Session to the 1st 
of March, between the hours of 10 a.m. and 4 p.m., and from the 1st of 
March to the 1st of July, between the hours of 10 a.m. and 5 p.m., except 
(1) on College holidays ; (2) for a period of five days in the Christmas 
and Easter recesses respectively. ■ 

The Library is closed during the month of July, except for one hour 
each week, when the Librarian attends to issue books. From the 1st of 
August to the commencement of the College Session the Library is open 
between the hours of 11 a.m. and 3 p.it. 

Ro Student is admitted to the Library without subscribing the following 
declaration 

We the undersigned do h-ereby promise to the President and Council of tie Queen’s 
College, Galway, that we will not mark, turn down the leaves of, or write on paper placed 
upo^ or in any way whatsoever soil, d^ace, injure, or remove, without permission, any 
OMk or document in the Library of said College. We also promisethat we wiEnot injure 

+K T bmiiture ; that we will faithfully observe all the rules made for the regulation 
01 the Library, and that we will acquaint the College Authorities with any serious instance 
of violation of the above rules which may come und^er our notice. 
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Jpp&ndix, Ko Student can borrow books from the Library until he has deposited 
A’o* 1* the sum of £1 with the Bursar. 

No Student can have more than two volumes on loan from the Library 
at the same time. 

No Student can retain a volume borrowed from the Library more than 
one week ; but the borrower, on retarning tbe book, may renew the loan 
if the book has not been in the meantime applied for. ’ 

Any Student, on receiving at any time a notice from the Librarian 
must return, within twenty-four hours, the books belonging to the Library 
In liis possession. 

Any person losing or injuring a book belonging to the Library must 
replace it by another copy of the same edition and of equal value, or pay 
such a sum of money as will enable the College to replace it. 



FACULTY OF ARTS. 

Tee Degbees of B.A. and M.A, 

1 — Th^ Degree of Baclidor in Arts. 

Candidates for the Degree of B.A. in the Queon^s University, most 
on entering Queen’s College, Galway, pass the following Matriculation 
Examination. 



MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic — ^Including Vulgar and Decimal FraotionB, tlio Rule of Three, Simple 
Interest, and the Extraction of the Square Root. 

.^gebra — Including Eractions, Proportion, and the Solution of Simple EquationSi 
Geometry— Euclid, Books I., II. 

THE GEEEK LANGUAGE. 

Any one of the following authors which the Candidate may select: — 
Homer — Iliad, Books I.-IV. 

Xenophon — Anabasis, Books I.-III. 

Lucian— Walker’s Selections, 



THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 

Any one of the following authors which the Candidate may select 

VirgU— Jlneid, Books I V. 

Horace— Odes, Book I.; Satires, Book!, 

Sallust— Conspimey of Catiline, and Jugurthino War. 

Cffisar — Galhc War, Books V., VI 
Ee-translation from English into Lafln of portions of 



EiaiOBT AND THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

History, Grecian and Roman, Outlines of 
Geography, Ancient and Modem, Outlines of *’ 

Grammar, English Grammar, and Composition. 

Students are admitted to the University Examination for this Degree 
w o, alter having passed the Matriculation Examination, have attended tbe 
0 ego ectur^ for at least two full terms iu each Session, have passed 
* ed College Examinations, and are recommended for promotion 

to the Degree by the President of the College. 

* Rev, T. R. Arnold’s Handbooks are recommended. 
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of Queen's College, Gahuay. 

The Session extends from the third Tuesday in October to the second Antmaix, 
Saturday in the following June, with short recesses at Christmas and 
Easter. ^ Each Session consists of three Toms. . 

The stndies for the Degree of Bachelor in Arts extend over three 
Sessionfl, and comprise attondanoo on the following Curriculum : — 



FIRST SESSION. 

English (One Teim). 

Greek. 

Latin. 

A Modem Continental Language. 
Mathematics, 



SECOND SESSION. 

Logic (One Term). 

Natural Philosophy. 

Along witli any two of the following 
Greek (Second Course). 

Imtin (Second Course). 

A Modern Continental Language (Second Course). 
Mathematics (Second Course'). 



THIRD SESSION. 



English Language and Literature. 

hlotaphysics, or History, or Political Economy (Iwo Terms). 
Oiemistry. 

Zoology, or Botany. 



Attendance on these Courses includes passing such Examinations as may 
le appointed by the College Council, and the catechetical parts of the 
Courses of Lectures. 

In each College there is a General Examination in the subjects upon 
which lectures have been delivered during the Session. There is also a 
Supplementary Examination in the same subjects, at the oommoimement 
of the following Session. All Students^ must pass either the General 
Examination or the Supplementary Examination, before they proceed with 
the course of the succeeding year. _ 

Candidates for the Degree of Bachelor in Arts must reside at timir 
respective Colleges during at least the first two Terms of each Session, but 
maybe exempted from residence during the* third Term by a special grace 
of the College Council. • 

Third year’s Students may substitute attendance on one or on two 
Courses of Honor Lectures, for attendance upon a like number of tho 
Courses above set down for study in the Third Session. 

Candidates for the Degree of Bachelor in Arts are required to pass two 
University Examinations — the Previous Examination held simultaneously 
in each of the Colleges of the Duiversity, aud the Degree Examination 
held in the Hall of the University in Dublin. ^ 

Students who have completed their second Session must pass the Pre- 
vious Examination before rising to the third year, unless prevented by 
illness or other inevitable accident, in which case the Senate may admit 
them to a Supplementary Examination. 

Eor the regulations as to the First University Examination in Arts, and 
the Examination for the Degrees of B.A. and M.A., see the “ University 
Regulations.” 

For the Exhibitions awarded at the First University Examination in 
Arts, see p. 3$. 
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Days and Hours o]? Lectures. 



Subjects. 


Toima. 


Mon. 


Tuos. 


WoO. 


Thurs. 


Friday. 


Sat. 




'Rreueb, .... 


1, 2, 3, 


10 




10 


10 




' 




Gennan, .... 


1, 2, 3, 




2 




2 








Latin (pass), 


1, 2, 3, 


12 




12 




12 






Greek (paas), 


I, 2, 3, 




11 




12 






cu 


Alathematics (pass'), . 


1, 2, 3, 


1 




1 




1 






English, .... 


2 


11 




n 




11 






Latin (honor), . 


1, 2, 3, 




11 




11 








Greek (Iiouor), . 


1, 2, 3, 


12 




12 










(bfatheinatics (honor), . 


1, 2, 3, 




1 




1 








(french, .... 


1, 2, 3, 


3 




3 










Gennan, .... 


1, 2, 3, 


2 










■ • 




Greek, .... 


1, 2, 3, 




10 




11 








Latin, .... 


1, 2, 3, 


11 




11 




10 






Mathematics (pass), . 


2, 3, 




1 




1 








Natoral Philosophy ( p-oss). 


1, 2, 3, 




12 




12 




12 




Logic, .... 


2, 


i 




1 




1 






blathematics (honor), 


1, 2, 3. 


12 




12 




12 






^Natural Philosophy (honor), 


I, 2, 3, 




2 




2 








"Zoology or Botany, 


1, 2, 3, 




11 




11 


10 


11 




Chemistry, 


1, 2, 3, 


12 




12 




12 




3rd 


English Langnago and Li- 
















Year' 


teratnre, .... 


1, 2, 


3 














Metaphysics, 


1, 2, 




1 




1 




1 




.History, .... 


1, 2, 


2 




2 




2 





, JUNIOR SCHOLARSnirS IN ARTS. 

Of the Thirty Junior Scholarships appropriated to Students in the Faculty 
of Arts : — 

Ten are tenable by Sfaulonta cif tlio X''irst Year. 

Second Year. 

. Ten „ „ Xlurd Year. 

Of the ten J unior Scholarships in Arts tenable by Students of each 
year, fire are awarded for proficiency in literary studies, and five for pro- 
ficiency in scientific studies ; but it is competent for the Council, in case 
Scholarships in either department are withheld on the ground of insuffi- 
cient answering, to assign the unawarded Scholarships to the other 
department 

The Examination for Junior Scholarships in Arts of the first year tates 
place immediately after the first Matriculation Examination of the Session, 
and is open to all Students of the first year, who have passed that Examin- 
ation, and have paid the regulated fees. Those candidates to whom 
Schmarships are then awarded hold their Scholarships for one year. 
There is further Examination, at the conimencement of the second 
year, which is open to^ all Matriculated Students in Arts of that year who 
have passed the Examination and attended the lectures prescribed to Stu- 
dents of the first year, and who have paid the regulated fees. 

Those Candidates to whom Scholarships are awarded at this further 
iiixaminati^,^ bold their Scholarships for two years, provided (1) they 
answer sufficiently in two Honor Courses at the Sessional Examin- 
ation of the second year; (2) they pass the First Examination for the 
Degree of B.A. 

- ^xs-minations for Junior Scholarahip 

candidates, be is entitled to a Scholarship 
ot each division ; but in no other case can two Scholarships be held by 
i same Student. 
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SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS.— SESSION 18G4-65. Ap^midia, 

No. 1. 

Liteeary Soholarships, Pirbt Year. 

TEE GREEK LANGUAGE. 

Homer — IKad, Books I.-VI. 

Euripides— The Ion. 

Xenophon— The Anabasis, Books I.-III. 

Lucian— "Walker’s Selections. 

THE LATIN LANGUAGE. ' 

Vii^l — Tlie ACneicl, Books I.-VI. 

Horace — The Odes, Books I., II. ; the Satires ; the Epistles. 

Cicero— De Senectute; De Amicitia.* 

Sallust— Conspiracy of Cafilme, anti Jugurthine War. 

Livy — Books I.-III. 

COMPOSITION. 

In Greek, Latin, and English Prose.t 

IIISTORT' AND GEOGRAPHr. 

Grecian History, to the Death of Alcxandci'.ljl 
Eoman Historj', to tlie Accession of Augustiis.§ 

Outlines of Ancient and Modem Geograpiiy.l] 



Science Sgiiolarsiiipm, First Year. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic : — 

Including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions, the Rule of Three, Simple Iutci*ost, and the 
Extraction of the Square Rout. 

Algebra : — 

Including the Solution of Simple and Quadratic Equations ; Aritlmictical and Geo- 
metrical Progressions ; Permutations and Combinations } the Binomial Theorem •, the 
nature of Logaritlmis. 

Geometry : — 

Euclid, Books I., II., HI., IV., and VI, with ddinitions of Book V. 

Plane Trigonometry : — 

So far as to include the Solution of Triangles, 

The use of Logoritlunic and Trigonometrical Tables. 



LiTERARy Scholarships, Second Year. 

THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 

Homer— Book VI.-XII. 

Plato — The Apology and the Crito. 

Xenophon — Eellcnica, I.-IV. 

.fischylus — Prometheus Vinctus, 

^ The oration Pro Lege Manilia will be substituted in the year 1866-67. 
t Rev. T. K. Ai’nold’s Introductory Works on Greek and Latin Prose Composition are 
recommended. ♦ 

Dr. Will i a m Smith’s History of Greece is recommended. 

§ Lidddl’s Roman History is recommended. 

I Dr. William Smith’s Handbook of Ancient Geography is recommenced. 

C^didates will be examined in Dr. Smith’s History of Greece, and in Curtius’ larger 
Greet Grammar, e^ted by Dr. Smith. 

books ai-e recommended: — ^Merivale’s Fall of the Roman Republic; 
Abekeu s Life and Letters of Cicero ; Mommsen’s Roman History, Vol. 1 . 5 and Ramsay’s 
Roman Antiquities, fourth edition. 

B 2 
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Appendix, THE lATIN LAHSUASE. 

iVo. 1 . Cicero — Pro Milone. 

Cicero— Letters to Atticus, Books I., II. 

Livy— Books XXL, XXII. 

Terence — ^Adelphi. 

Virgil— Georgies. 



THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

The Comparative Study of Languages, as treated in 'Wiseman’s Lectures on the con- 
nexion between Science and Revealed Religion, Lectures I., II, The History and 
-Sti-uctiire of the English Language, as treated in Craik’s Manual of the Emlish 
« Language and Literature to Chaucer (inclusive). ^ 

Whately — Rhetoric, Part III. 

Shakespeare — Macbeth. 

HOUEUN LANGUAGES. 

Frencli 

Eaciue — ^Atbalie. 

Mignet — lievolution Fran^aise. 

An Extract from any otlier French Author. 

French Grammar. 

Outlines of French Literature, 

Or, 

German : — 

Schiller — ^TVilhelm Tell, Acts I. and IL, and Minor Poems. 

German Grunmiar. 

Outlines of German Literature. 



HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

As in the First 'Year. 



COMPOSITION. 

In Latin Verse, and in Greek, Latin, English, and Froiicli or German, Prose. 



SepNOE Scholarships, Second Year. 



MATHEMATICS. 

The Course appointed for Science Scholarships of the first year. 
x\lgebra : — 

Nature and Simple Transformations of Equations-, the Solution of Cubic and Biqua- 
dratic Equations; Method of Indeterminate Coefficients. 

Geometry : — 

Elements of Solid Geometry. 

Trigonometry : 

Plane and Spherical. 

Analytic Geometry; — 

Discussion of the Equations of the Right Line and Circle. 

The Professor’s Lectures to the Class of tho First Year. 



Senior Schoiaeships. 

The College is empowered to award Soren Scholarships, of the ralae of 
forty pounds each, ,hy examination, to the most distinguished Students 
who shall have proceeded to the Degree of B.A., for proficiency in special 
epartments of study. Of these Scholarships one is aivardpd for pro- 
ficiency ID each of the following departments 

o “i'* Languages, ami Ancient History. 

A The ModSm Languages, and Modem History. 

3. Mathematics. 



4. Natui-al Philosophy. 

5. Metaphysical and Economic Science. 

6. Chemistry. 

7. Natural History. 
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I. — GREEK AND LATIN LANGUAGES, AND ANCIENT HISTORY. 

Tlie Greek Language : — 

Thucydides— Book VI. 

Plato — Thesetetus. 

Demosthenes— De Corona. 

Pindar — Pythian Odes. 

Aristophanes— The Clouds. 

Odyssey, last 12 Books. 

Tra*nslations from unprepared Greek. 

The Latin Laiigtiagc : — 

Cicero — Be FinUms. , 

Tacitus—AimaU, Book.s L'-VI. 

Plautus — ^Auliilnria. 

Juvenal and Pevsius. 

Translations from unprepared Latin. 

Composition in Greek and Latin Prose. 

Ancient History : — 

Grote's History of Greece, Chaps. LV.-LXVIII. 

Mommsen’s Roman Historj'. 

Mure’s History of the Language and Literature of Greece. 

Muller’s History of Grecian Literature, continued by Donaldson, to the end of chap, 
xlii. 

II. — MODERN LANGUAGES AND MODERN IIISTORI. 

The English Language ; — 

Prof. Max Miiller’a Lectiues on the Science of Language (First Series). 

Craik’s History of English Literature, Vol. II. 

Johnson's Preface to Shakespetu'C. 

Chaucer — Prologue of the Gimtorbury Tales. 

Spenser — Fairy Queen, Book I. 

Jlilton — Comus, L’ Allegro ami II Penseroso. 

Drj'den — Absalom and Aehitopliel. 

Pope — ^lilssay on Criticism. 

The French Language : — 

La Bruyere — Les Caractercs. 

Molifire — Le Misanthrope. 

Extracts from maters of the. present century. 

History of Frencli Literature. 

French Composition. 

The German Language : — 

Schiller— Die Braut von Messina. 

Lessing — ^Hambnrgisclie Dramaturgic. 

Extracts from miters of tlie present century. 

History of German Literature. 

German Composition. 

Modern History : — 

HaUam’s Middle Ages, Chaps. I. and II. (last edition, with the notes). 

Lingard— History of England, from the Norman Conquest to the close of the reign of 
Henry YII. 

TII. — MATHEMATIOS. 

The Mathematical Course appointed for the Science Scholarship of the 
second year; theory of Algebraical Equations, including their numerical 
solution ; Analytic Geometry of two and of three dimensions ; Differential 
and Integral Calculus, including its application to Geometry. 

IV. — NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Sdections from DuharaeVs Cours de M^canique. 

Walton’s Mechanical Problems. 

Walton’s Hydrostatical Problems. 

Parkinson’s Optics. 

Eymer’s Astronomy. 

Jamin’s Traite de Physique. 

Lloyd’s Lectures on the 'Wave Theory of Light. 

The Professor's LecUu-ys to lire Hinrui* Glass of the Third Year. 



Appendix* 
^ 0 . 1 . 
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Appendix, T-— METAPHYSICAL AND ECONOMIC SCIENCE. 

#Metapliysics : — 

Descartes — Discours de la Methode, and Mcditationcs de Primu Pliilosophia. 

Locke and Kant — ^Philosophical Systems of. 

Sir William Hamilton — Lectm-es on Metiiphyeics, Vol. II. 

Archer Butler. — Lectures on Aristotle. 

Mansel Prolegomena Log^ca. 

Jurisprudence ; — 

Jurisprudence as treated in the Professor’s Lectures. 

Austin’s Province of Jurisprudence, Lectures I., II., V., and VI., and Appendix. 
Dumont’s Bentham — Principes de L%islation. 

Stephen’s (James Fitzjames) Criminal Law of England, omitting chap. VII., so far as 
p. 2G5, and from p. 338 to end. 

Sandars’ Institutes of Justinian, Introduction, and Books I. and II. 

Maine’s Ancient Law. 

Political Economy : — 

Politfcai Economy, as treated in the Professoi’’s Lectures. 

Mill’s Principles of Political Economy. 

Smith’s Wealth of Nations (omitting from the digression concei’ning the value of Silver, 
Book I., chap, xi., part 3, to the end of Book I., Book III., and chaps, iv.-ix. of 
Book IV.) 

Ricardo’s Political Economy, chapters VII. to XVI. 

Senior’s Political Economy. 

Caimes’ Logical Method of Political Economy. 

Goschen’s Foreign Exchanges. 



VI.— CHEMISTRY, 

Theoretical Chemistry : — 

The works of Graham, Kane, Jliller, Gregory, and Reg;naulfc. 

Liebig’s Chemical Letter's (third edition). 

Ronalds and Richardson’s edition of Knapp’s Chemical Technology. 

Practical Chemistry: — 

Analysis, and an acquaintance with Manipulation to the extent to which it is carried 
oiit in the Practical Course prescribed for Medical Students will be considered the 
minumuu. (Bowman’s Introduction to Practical Cheinistiy is recomuiouded.) 

VII. — NATURAL HISTORY. 

Henfrey’a Botany. 

Carpenter’s Comparative Physiology, 

Dallas’s Animal Kingdom; Green’s Manuals. 

Whewell’s Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, Vol. I., Book VII., chap, i., Book 
Vni., chaps, i., ii., iv., Book IX., chap. vi. 

Whewell’s History of the Inductive Sciences, Vol. III., Boolcs XVI., XVII. 

Practical Examinations in Botany and Zoology. 



PRACTICAL COURSE FOR COMMERCIAL AND GENERAL PURSUITS. 

In order to extend the advantages of higher education to youths in- 
tended for commercial and general pursuits, the Senate has resolved to 
institute special courses of instruction, and to grant Diplomas, conferring 
the title of Licentiate in Arts, under the following conditions 
1. To have matriculated in one of the Colleges of the Queen’s University, 
prierhed ““ o^ie of the Colleges of the Queen’s University, the course herein 

3. To have passed the University Examination herein prescribed. 

^ The studies for the Diploma of Licentiate in Airts extend over two Ses- 
sions, and comprise attendance on the following Curriculum : — 

Fiest Session. 

Two Languages, of which one may be English. 

Mathematics, - o 

Another Course on any subject in the annexed list. 
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of Quern's College, Galway. 

Second Session. 

Greek, Latin, ov a Modern Continental Language, 

Logic (one Term). 

Natural Piiilosopliy. 

An ti two other Courses on subjects in the annexed list 

If any of the courses, except that on Logic, extend over one term only, 
some other course from the annexed list must be attended as a supple- 
ment to it, but not necessarily in the same Session. 

Credit ■will not be given for attending the same course of Lectures a 
second time. 

Attendance on the courses is, in all cases, understood to include passing 
such Examinations as the College Council shall appoint, and the cate- 
chetical parts of the courses of Lectures. 

Candidates for the Diploma of Licentiate in Arts must reside at their 
respective Colleges during at least the first two terms of each Session. 

After having completed the above curriculum, each Candidate for the 
Diploma is req_uired to pass a University Examination in cither Greek, 
Latin, or a Modern Continental Language ; in Mathematical Science ; 
and in two other subjects which be is allowed to select from the annexed 
Hat, viz. : — 

The Matlicmiitical Sciences. 

The 15xpa'imeiital Sciences. 

The Natiunl Sciences. 

Geometrical Drawing. 

Mensuration, Levelling, aiul Mapping. 

Anatomy and I’liysiology. 

EngHsh Language and Literature. 

Tli,o Modern Continental Languages. 

Greek. 

Latiu. 

Logic. 

Metaphysics. 

History. 

Political Economy. 

English Composition forma a part of all University Examinations. 

Licentiates in Arts who may desire to proceed to the Degree of Bachelor 
in Arts, may enter directly on the second Session in the course for this 
Degree, provided they attend in it, instead of the usual curriculum, all 
the courses prescribed for the first two years which they shall not have 
already attended in the currionlum for the Diploma of Licentiate. 

In compliance with the first of the above specified conditions, the 
Council of the Queen’s College, Galway, has instituted the following 
course for the Matriculation Examination : — 

IpfATimMATICg. 

Arithmetic — ^Including Vulgar and Decimal Practions,- the Rule of Three, Simple 
Interest, and the Extraction of the Square Root. * 

Algebra — Including Fractious, Proportion, and the Solution of Simple Equations. 

Geometry—Euclid, Books I., II. 

Geogkapuy and the English Language. 

Geography — Ancient and Modem, Outlines of. 

Grammar — English Grammar and Composition. 



Appendix, 
JVo. 1. 
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Appendix to Report of tho President 

FACULTY OF LAW. 

A'o. !• 

— Diploma of Elementary Law. 

Candidates for the Diploma of Elementary Law are required to pass a 
Matriculation Examination in the following subjects : — 

GREEK. 

Xenophon— Anabasis, Book I. 

Grammar. 

LATIN. 

One of the following authors 

CiBsar — Gallic War, Book T. 

Virgil — .^neicT, Book I. 

Retranslation from English into Latin of portions of Caesar. 



HISTORY ANB THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

History — Outlines of Grecian and Roman History. 

Geography — Outlines of Ajicient and Modem Geography. 

English — ^English Grammar and Composition. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic — including Vulgar and Decimal Exactions, the Rule of Three, Simple In- 
terest, and the Extraction of the Square Root. 

Algebra — ^including Fractions, Proportion, and the Solution of Simple Equations. 
Geometrj"— Euclid, Books I., II. 

Students who hare passed the Matriculation Examination, and haye 
pursued, during three years, the following courses of study, are atlmitted 
to Examination for the Diploma of Elementary Law 

FIE3T YEAR. 

The Law of Property, and the Principles of Conveyancing. 

Jurisprudence. 



SKCOND YEAR. 

Equity and Bankruptcy. 

Civil Law. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Conunon and Criminal Law. 



JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS IN LAW. 

Of the three Junior Scholarships appropriated to the Faculty of Law, 
one is awarded to a Student of the First Year, one to a Student of the 
Second Year, and one to a Student of the Third Year. 



Subjects of Examination.— First Year. 



Williams’ Real Property. 



LAW OF PROPERTY, &c. 



JURISPRUDENCE AND CIVIL LAW. 

Austin’s Province of Jurisprudence. Lect. I. 

Selections from the “ Traite de Legislation ” of Dumont’s Bentham, viz., “ Principes de 
Legislation" (omitting chaps. 6, 9, and 11). 

Sandars’ Institutes of Justinian, Intvi)duction. 

Maine’s Ancient Law, chaps. II. and V. 
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of Quee'i'ibS College, Galwaij. 

Second Yeah. Appendix, 

All tbe business of tlie preceding Session. 

EQUITY. ’ 

Smitli’a Maiiual of Equity Javiapniclcncc. 

LAW OP PROPEETYj &C. 

Williams’ Personal Property ; Smith’s Lectures on the Law of Contracts . 

JURISPEUDENOE AND CIVIL LAW. 

The same as the course for tbe first year, togetber with 

Austin’s Province of Jurisprudenco, Lectures V., VI., and Introduction. 

Dumont’s Bentham — “ Prlncipes du Code Civil,” 1st and 2nd Parts. 

Sandoi's’ Justinian, Book I. 

Stephens’ Criminal Law of England, chaps, I., Ill,, IV., V. 

Maine’s Ancient Law, chaps. VIII.. IX., X. 



Third Year. 

All the business of the two preceding Sessions. 

LAW. 

Broom’s Commentaries on the Common Law, Books IL, III., and IV. 

Wliite and Tudor’s Leading Cases in Equity, vol. I. 

JURISPRUDENCE AND OITIL LAW, 

The same as the course for the second year, together with 

Sandar's Justinian, Book II. 

The remoiuder of Maine’s Ancient Law. 

Tbe remainder of Stephens’ Criminal Law of England (omitting chap. VII., so far as 
p. 265, and from p. 338 to the end). 

Hallam’s Middle Ages, chap. VIII. 

THE DEGREES OP LL.B. AND LL.D. 

Candidates for the Degree of LL.B. are admitted to Examination for 
that Degree from the Queen’s Uuiveraity in Ireland, one year after they 
have obtained the Degree of B.A., and completed the above curriculum 
for the Diploma in Elementary Law. 

Candidates for the Degree of LL.D. are admitted to Examination for 
that Degree from the Queen’s University in Ireland, at the expiration of 
two years after they have obtained the Degree of LL.B. 



Senior Scholarship. 

The College is empowered to award one Scholarship of tbe value of forty 
pounds, by Examination, to the most distinguished Student who shall have 
proceeded to the Degree of B.A., and who shall have completed the Course 
of legal study prescribed to candidates for the Degree of LL.B. The 
following is the course prescribed for Examination : — 

JURISPRUDENCE AND CIVIL LAW. 

The same as the course in these subjects foP tbe Senior Scholarship in 
Arts (see p. 20). 

PRINCIPLES OP CONSTITUTIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

Hallam’s Constitutional History of England; Kent’s “ Lectiues on International Law ” 
(prefixed to his Commentaries ”) ; Letters of “ Historlcus.” 
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Ap^dias, MEDIOAL JTJEISPRUDElfCE. 

' "Works recorameinled — Smitli’s Analysis of Medical Eyitlence; Beck’s Medical Juris- 

prudence; Taylor’s Medical Jurisprudence; Orfila, Mcdecine Legale ; CliristisououPoisons- 
Abercrombie on the Intellectual Powers ; Guy's Medical Jurisprudence; Scdillot, Maaud 
complet de M^decine Legale. 

ENGLISH LAW. 

All the business of the preceding Sessions. 

LAW OP PUOPERTY, &0. 

All the business of the preceding Sessions : — 

Jarman on Wills ; Sugden on Powers ; Taylor on Evidence. . 



PRIVILEGES OF LAW STUDENTS. 

By the recent regulations of the Benchers of the King’s Inna, candidates 
for the Bar who attend the Law Lectures in the Queen’s Colleges, posaesa 
the same privileges as Students who attend the Lectures in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. 

Students intending to proceed for tlie Certificate of the Law Professors, 
so as to entitle them to servo an apprenticesliip of four years instead of 
five, under the provisions of an Act for amending the seveml AcUfcn' the 
Regulatiom of Attorneys and Solicitors (14 and 15 Viet., cap. 88), are 
required to enter their names with the Registrar, eithei' asMatiiculated or 
N<m~Matricxilated Students, and pay tho necessary College and Glass Pees 
to the Bursar before the commencement of the Law Lectures in each Session. 

Such Students are required to attend all the Lectures nnd pass all the 
Examinations prescribed for the first and second years of the course of 
study for candidates for the Diploma of Elementary Law. , 



PAOULTI OE MEDICINE. 

Degkeeb op M.D. and M.Oii. 

Each Candidate for the Degree of Doctor in Medicine, or Master in 
Surgery, is required — 

1. To havepssed in one of tlie Colleges of the Queen’s University the Entrance Ex- 
aimn^ion m Arts, ami to have been admitted .a Matriculated Student of the University. 

To have attended in one of the Queen’s Colleges, lectures on one Modern Continental 
Lang^e for six months, and Lectures on Natural PhUosopIiy for six months. 

a. To have also attended, in some one of the Queen’s Colleges, at least two of the 
wurses of Lectines marked with an asterisk in the following list. P'or the remainder of 
me courMS, authenticated certificates will be received from the I’rofessors or Lecturers ia 
Colleges, or Schools, recognised by the Senate of the Queen’s University in 

first University Exammation and the 

_ The curriculum shaJl extend over at least four years, and shall he divided 
into periods of at least two years each. 

Candidates are recommended to pass theMairicnlationBxamination, prior 
to entering on the second period. 

It is recommended that the first period shall comprise attendance on the 
ioUowing courses of medical lectures 

♦Chemistry. 

♦Practical Anatomy. 

♦Materia Medica and Pharmacy. 
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of QumUs College, Galway. 

And tiiat tlie second period shall comprise attendance on the following Appendix, 
courses of medical lectures : — * 

Anatomy and Physiology (sccmid course). 

Practical Anatomy (second course). 

^Theory and Practice of Siu^eiy. 

•Iilidwifery. 

*Theory and Practice of Medicine. 

♦Medical Jurisprudence. 

In addition to the above courses of lectures, candidates shall have 
attended, during either the first or second period — 

A Modern Coniinenial Language (in one of tho Colleges of the University). 

Es^emiental Physics (in one of tJie Colleges of tlie University). 

Also, daring the first period — 

Practical Chemistry (in a recognised Lahoratory). 

Medico-Chirurgiccd Ilospital (recognised hy the Senate), containing at least sixty 
beds ; together* -with tho clinical lectures therein delivered, at least two eacli 
week — a winter session of six montlis. 

And during the second period — 

Practical MUlmfemf, at a recognised Midwifoi’y Hospital, with the clinlenl lectures 
therein delivered, for a period of tln’is: months, iu an hospital containing not less 
than thirty beds ; or six months in an hospital containing not less than fifteen 
beds. 

Medieo-Chmo'gical Hospital (’reeognise<l by tho Stamle), containing at Icaat sixty IhhIs ; 
together with tlio clinical lectm*cs therein delivered — oightc^'ii montlis ; inckuling 
either three winter sessions of .shv months each, or two winter sessions of six 
months each, and t\vo siunmer sessions of three months each. 

Medical Examinations arc held in June, and in September and October. 

The June Examinations aro Pass Examinations, and commence on tho 
Tuesday following tho second Saturday iu J unc. 

The Honor Examinations coinmenco on the last Tuesday in September, 
and are followed by Pass Examinations. 

Each candidate for examination iu June must forward to tho Secretary, 
on or before the first of June, notice of his intention to offer himself as a 
candidate, along with his certificatoa ; and each candidate for examin- 
ation in September or October must forward similar notice, along with 
his certificates, on or before the first of September. 



Tee First University Exahination in Medicine. 

The First University Examination may be passed either in June or 
September. 

It is competent for Students to present themselves for the First Uni- 
versity Examination at the termination of the first period of the curri- 
culum, or at any subsequent period. 

Before being admitted to exauiimiiion, each candidate must produce 
satisfactory evidence of having oonipleted the course recommended for 
study during the first period of the curriculum. 

Tbe First University Examination comprises the subjects recommended 
for study during tho first period of the curriculum, along with which any 
Candidate may present himself for examination in Experimental Physics 
and Modern Languages, if he have already attended in one of the Queen’s 
Colleges the prescribed courses on these subjects. 
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Appendix, The couTse of Experimental Physics to be prepared is 

Mechanics— Esperimeritttl proof of the parallelogram of forces ; composition and 
resolution of parallel forces; conditions of eiiuilibrium in the lever, wheel and axle pullev 
inclined plane, and screw; laws of motion — motion of falling bodies. ’ ^ 

In Hydrostattcs — Equilibrium of fluids ; pressiue of fluids on plane surfaces ; methods 
of determining the specific gravity of solids, liquids, or gases ; method of measuring the 
pressure of the atmosphere; Mariotte’s law ; construction ami principle of syphon baro- 
meter, manometer, air pump. ’ 

In Acoustics— Cause of sound ; its propagation and velocity in solids, liquids, or ''ases- 
reflexion and refraction of sound; numerical evaluation of musical soumla; construction of 
syren ; use of monochord. 

In Heat.— Construction and use of thermometers and pyrometers; laws of the expansion 
of solids, liquuls, and gases; fusion and solidification; spccilic heat; ktent heat; action 
of freezing mixtmes. 

In Light.— Experimental proofs of laws of reflexion and refraction; formation oi 
images by plane and spherical mirrors and by lenses; analysis of solar light; dispersion 
produced by a prism or lens ; achromatic prism ; achromatic lens; simple and compound 
microscope; polarization of light by reflexion; by transmission; colours of polarized 
bght. 

In Magnetism.— Natural and artificial magnets ; neutral line and poles ; mutual action 
of ma^ets; hypothesis of two magnetic fluids; magnetic induction; terrestrial magnetism; 
dme^ve action of the earth ; magnetic meridian ; magnetic declination ; inclination ; in- 
tensity; methods of measuring their amount and variations. 

In Electmcity. — Development by friction; conductors and non-conductors; mutual 
action of bocbes charged with electricity; measurement of electrical attractions and repul- 
sions; theories of electricity ; electrical induction; electroscopes and electrical machines; 

properties of electricity — mechanical, thermal, chemical, magnetic, phyaio- 

Voltaic pile and its modifications ; single and two fiuid batteries ; direction of current in 
attery; chemical, thermal, and luminous effects of batteiy; induction of cinTcnts by 
currents; mutual action of currents and magnets; galvanometers; application of electri- 
city to telegraphy ; induction eoil. 



The portions of Zoology to be prepared are 

а. The general characters of tJie classes of the Animal Kingtlom. 

б. Ihe first principles of Animal Physiology. 

c. The comparative Anatomy and Classification of either the Vertebrate or the Inver- 
tebrate Animals— whichever is selected by the candidate. 

. A special pinctical knowledge of the leading characters and classification of eitltcr 
some one Vertebrate cla.ss, or some one Invertebrate sub-kingdom. 



Milue-Edwards “Zoologie” is recommended as a text-book, or Dr. 
Knoxs translation of it, published by Rensliaw, London. 

^nglish Compoai^on forms a part of all University Examinations. 

ompetitm‘8 for Honors 'will be examined in all ihe subjects of the First 
niversity Examination, including Experimental Physics and Modern 

Jjancrnacrp/a. w i j 



Two Exhibitions, one consisting of two instalments of £20 each, the 
. Instalments of ^£1 5 each, will be awarded to the best answerers 

a 0 Honor ^aminations, if they be recommended by the Examiners as 
possessed of sufficient absolute merit. Fiirfchor regulations regarding these 
Exhibitions will be found iu p. 40. o & 

The randidates who pass with Honors will he arranged in three classes, 
uanmclates who postpone passing their First Medical Examination until 

eligiWe for 

Honors with the Fuat Examination 

^^“'aationswill be held in September. The 
Examination held in June is a Pass Examination. ^ 



^ ^ Dbokee Examinations in Medicine. 

id September Degrees of M.D. and M.Oh. will he held in June 

The Pee for each Degree is Fire Pounds. 
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Each Candidate must be recommended by the President of his College, Apsatnisc, 
and produc6 ccrtificoites to tlits followiiig efioct ■ - 

1 A certUcato from the Seerotaiy of the Queen’s Dniveraity, that he has pasaefl the 
Previous Examination, unless the canaitlnto present himself for both Examinations 

’T'S'the' Council of his College, that he has passed a full Exaniiiiatioa in the suh- 
iecls of study prescribed in the eiitranec Course of the Eaculty of Arts, and has been 

admitted a Matriculated Student in the Faculty of Medieine. 

3 That he has attended in the Colleges of the Queen’s Diilversity two of the courses 
marked with an asterisk on pp. 20, 27, looturGS on one Modern Language, and lectures on 
Experimental Physics. 

4. Certificates that he baa completed all other prescribed courses. 

The Examination for the Degree of M.D. oomprisos the subjects recom- 
mended for study during the second period of medical education, along 
with Experimental Physios and one Modern Language, unless an Examina- 
tion in these subjects shall have been already passed at the First Uni- 
versity Examination. , 

The Examination for the Degree of M.Ch. comprises in addition an 
Examination in Operative Surgery.* 

Candidates who graduate with Honors will be arranged in three classes. 
Candidates who take a First Class will receive a Medal and Prize. Can- 
di.lates who take a Second Class will receive a Prize. Candidates who 
take a Third Class will receive a Certificate of Honor. 

The Examination for the Degree with plonors will oomnieiico on the 
last Tuesday in September, and will bo followed by the Examination of 
those candidates who seek to gmduate without Plonors. 

The Examination held in June is a Pass Examination. 

Mathicdlation. 

Candidates for the Degree of M.D. in the Queen’s University are re- 
quired to pass a Matriculation Examination in the following subjects : 

OKEEK. 

Xenopliou— -The Anabasis, Book I. 

Grammar. 

LATIN. 

One of tte following autliors : — 

Virgil — jEncitl, Book I. 

Csesar — Gallic War, Book V. _ 

Ketranalation from English into Entiii of portions of Ctosar. 

ENGLISH. 

Gramniar and Compoaitiou. 

aCATIIEMATIOS. 

Arithmetic and Algebra : — 

The First four Rules of Arithmetic ; Vulgar and Decimal Fractions ; !;hc of Three ; 

Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication and Division of Algebraical Quantitiea, Simple 
Equations. 

Geometry : — 

Euclid, Book I. 

HISTORY AND GEOQBAPHT. 

History : — 

Outlines of Grecian and Roman History. 

Geography : — 

Outlines of Ancient and Modem Geography.f 

• CMdiaates for the Degree of Master in Surgeiy, who obtained the 
tins University before the 1st of January, 1865, will bo exempted from t 
in Operative Surgery. 

t Rev. T. K. Arnold’s Handbooks are recommended. 
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Jjipendix, Days ahd Honis op LEorpEBS. 

iTo. 1. 



Subjects. 


Months 


Mon. 


Tucs. 


Wed. 


Thura. 


Friday. 


Sat 




'French, 


VI. 


10 




10 


10 








Getmanj 


VI. 




2 




2 








Botanv and Zoology, 


VI. 




11 




11 


10 


11 




Experimental Physics, . 


VI. 




12 




12 




12 


1st 


Chemistry, . . . 


VI. 


12 




12 




12 




Pcriorl. 


Logic, .... 




1 




1 




1 






Anatomy and Physiology, 




3 


3 


3 


3 


3 






Practical Anatomy, 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




Practical Chemistry, 




■ 


2 




2 








Materia Medica, 




* 




4 




4 






Practical Anatomy, 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 






Anatomy and Physiology, 




3 


3 


3 


3 


3 




2ih\ 


Surgeiy, 




4 




4 




4 




Period. 


Midwifery, 




2 




2 




2 


1 




Rlcdicine, 

'Medical Jurispradence, . 




• 


2 

4 




2 

4 




4 



The lectures of tlie Professors are fully recognised by tbe Queen’s 
University, the Universities of Dublin, London, Edinburgh, Oxford, 
Glasgow, Durham ; the University and King’s College, Aberdeen ; the 
, College of Physicians, London ; the Koyal College of Surgeons in Ireland, 
England, and Scotland ; the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, Glasgow ; 
the Apothecaries’ Halls of Dublin and London ; the Army, Navy, and 
East India Medical Boards. 

The hospitals in connexion with the College arc in its immediate 
vicinity. They contain on an average two hundred patients, and are 
visited every morning by Professors of the College, who deliver clinical 
lectures. Attendance upon these hospitals and clinical lectures fully 
qualifies for the Koyal Colleges of Surgeons of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, as well as for the Queen’s University. 

The Anatomical Buildings within the College grounds contain a theatre 
for Demonstrations and a Dissecting Room, which affords every facility 
for study. 

Tho Pathological Department of the Medical Museum has roceiyed a 
large and valuable accession of preparations and drawings, the collection 
of a late eminent teacher. It contains Wax Models representing Skin 
Affections, and Surgical Diseases both before and after operation. The 
Anatomical Department contains a variety of Osteological, Vascular, and 
other preparations, besides Casts and Models. Instruction in Microscopic 
Anatomy is given in the Physiological Class-room. 

The Museum of Matbeia Medioa contains a perfect collection of the 
medicines in the British Pharmacopeia, both pure and spurious, and of 
several foreign ones ; of the ores and minerals that furnish medicines, 
prepared medical plants, and complete series of coloured botanical plates; 
various apparatus for tbe application of medical electricity and other 
operations in connexion with the Materia Medica and Pharmaceutical 
processes. 

In the department of Medical Jusispeitdenob there are, in addition, 
the various poisons in their several forms and combinations, and a com- 
plete collection of tests and apparatus for exhibiting toxicological and 
other analyses, &c. 

The College has added to its means of teaching the collection of the 
late Dootoe Montqomeet, formerly Professor of Midwifery in the King 
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and Queen’s Oollege o£ Physicians in Ireland. It consists of above 600 

Bpecimens illustrative of : - j . • a 

^Ist. The Anatomy and Physiology of the reproductive system, com- 
parative and human. , 

2nd. Parturition and deviations from tlio natural process. 

3rd.' The diseases of pregnancy and of tlio puerperal state. 

4th. Organic derangements unooimeotod with these conditions ; and 
5th. The Pathology of intra-uterino existence. 

The Library of the College contains at present many thousand volumes, 
and additions are being constantly made. Tbe Medical division com- 
ptises almost every work of note in each branch of Medical Science, toge- 
ther with a large collection of costly plates. There is also a Lending 
Library, from which Students are permitted to borrow books. 



SCHOLAESHIPS. 

Bight Junior Scholarsliips are appropriated to the Faculty of Moiioins 
of the vSilue of .£25 each. Of these — 

Two are allotted to Students of the First Year 
Two „ „ Second Year. 

Two ,, Tbh'd Year. 

Two ,} M Foiirtli Yeai’. 



Regtilaiions eespeoting Medical Sckolaeships and 
Exhibitions. 

(Scholars are required to pay only one-half of the ordinary class fee for caeh obligatory 
course of lectures.) 

PmsT Yeau’s SonoLAusHiPs. 

All Students who have passed the Matriculation Examination may 
compete for the Scholarships of the first year. 

For the one Scholarship the Examination will embrace tbe course pre- 
scribed for tbe Literary Sebolarships of tlic llrat year, in tbe Paculty of 

For tlie other Scbolarsbip tbe courso prescribed for Science Scbolarsbips 
of tbe first year in tbo Faculty of Arts. 

b'or tlieso coui’scs see p. 15). 

If at either of these Examinations a competent candidate do not present 
himself, the Scholarship assigned to that department may be awarded to 
the other department, if there be in the latter a second candidate dniy 
qualified. 

A Student to whom a Scholarship of the first year has been awarded, 
shall attend the following courses : — 

A Modem Language. 

Natural Philosophy. 

Anatomy. 

Chemistry. 

Botany. 

Zoology. 



Seoonh Tbae’s Soholaeships. 

^ A Candidate for second year’s Scholarship may select for the si^jects of 
his Examination, in addition to Anatomy and Physiology, or Practice 
Anatomy, any two or more of the following subjects. The value of each 
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Appendix, subject shall be estimated according to tlie number placed opposite to it in 
the following list, and no mark under 100 shall be taken into account in 
any subject : — 



Anatomy and Physiology, or Practical Anntoxny, . 


1,000 


Chemistry, 


. 


500 


Botany and Zoology, 




500 


A Modem Language, 


. . 


500 


Natural Pliilosophy, . . 




600 


Materia Medico, . 


• 


500 



SUBJECTS OF EXAMINATION. 

FRENCH,* 

Jlignet — Revolution Fi-au^aise. 

Racine— Atlialie. 

Outlines of FrencR Literature. 

TrauslaUon from English into French. 

GERjnVN.* 

Schiller— Wilhelm Tell. 

Outlines of German Literatui-e. 

Translation from Engl^h into German. 

IfATUEAL Philosophy. — Elements of Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Pneuma- 
tics, Optics, Heat, and Electricity. 

Zoology.— Vertebrata. 

Botany. — Structural and Physiological Botany; Principles of Classifi- 
cation ; Characters of the Ifatural Orders yielding medicinal plants. 

Anatomy and Physiology. — Histology, and Functions of the Viscera. 

Practtoai Anatomy. — Osteology ani Orthology. 

Chemistry. — General Principles of Chemical Philosophy; Laws of 
Combination by weight and volume; Atomic Theory; Nature of Salts, 
&c. ; Chemistry of non-metallie bodies ; Chemistry of Metals ; Organic 
Chemistry. 

A Student to whom a Scholarship of the second year lias been awarded 
shall attend such of the medical courses assigned to the first period of the 
curriculum prescribed in the University regulations as he has not already 
taken, He shall also take a course of Mod^ern Languages and of Natural 
Philosophy, if he have not previously done so in a Queen’s College. 



Third Year’s Soholarships, 

To be allowed to compete for a Scholarship of the third year, a Student 
must have attended iu a Queen’s College, or in some University capable 
of granting Degrees in Arts, Law, and Medicine, four of the following 
courses 

Anatomy and Physiology. 

Chemis^. 

Botany. 

Zoology, 

Practical Chemistry. 

Practical Anatomy. 

Materia Mediea. 

The Examination shall include the following subjects. The value of 
each shall be estimated by the number placed opposite it in the following 
list ; and no mark under 300 shall be taken into account in either of the 

first named, nor under 200 in the last named ; 

Practical Anatomy, , . .1 000 

Materia Mediea, ■...*[ 1000 

Practical Chemiatry, • . *. ! *600 

* The candidate may sdect either French or German. 
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SUBJECTS OP EXAMINATION. 

Practical Anatomy. — Descriptive Anatomy. 

During the Examination, Candidates may bo called on to make dissec- 
tions, or to describe structures placed before them. . „ , . , 

Materia Memoa. — Tonics, Astringents, Diaphoretics, Alkaloids, and 

Cathartics. , t • e i 

Primary and Secondary operations of the different JMcdicines oi each 
class. Symptoms indicating their unhealthy action, and treatment to 
counteract such action. 

Pa.ioTiCAL Chemistrv. — As taught in the class. 

A Student to whom a third year’s Scholarship has been awarded, shall 
attend, during the year of his election, four at least of the courses pre- 
scribed for the second period in the University regulations. 



tfouRTH Year’s SoiiocARsnips. 



To he allowed to compete for a Scholarship of the fourth year, the can- 
didate must have attended all the strictly professional courses of the first 
period, and must have attended in a Queen’s College, or a University 
capable of granting Degrees in Arts, Law, and Medicine, three at least of 
those of the second period proscribed in the regulations of the Queen’s 



University. 

A candidate for fourth year’s Scholarship may choose any four o. the 
following subjects, provided he has attended lectures upon them, as those 
in which he shall bo examined. The value of each subject shall ho 
estimated by the number assigned to it in the following list, and no mark 
under 300 shall bo taken into account ; — 

Anatoliy and Physiology, 

Practical Anatomy, .... 

Theory nml Practice of Surgery, 

MidwifeiymKlDigcascR of Women and Children, 

Theory and Practice of Medicine, . » 

Medical Jurisprudence, . . . ■ 

Materia Titcdica, . . . • 



1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 



SUBJECTS OF examination. 

Anatomy and Phybiology. — Histology, Physiology, and Development. 
Candidates will be required to name objects under the Microscope. ^ 

Practical Anatomy. — Topographic and Surgical Anatomy. Candi- 
dates will be required to make dissections. 

Therapeutics and Pathology — 1. Candidates must be pre;^red to 
answer in any part of the previous course of lectures in M^oria Medica , 
Poisonous actions of Medicaments ; symptoms and tests. They will also 
be required to write prescriptions in proper form on given subjects. 

2. Diseases of the brain and nervous system. ^ r a • 

3. Fractures; operations for Hernia; Aneurism; Ligature of Arteries. 

4. Causes and treatment of difficult parturition ; diseases oi women ; 

diseases of infancy. , . 

A Student to whom a Scholarship of the fourth year has beeu awarded 
shall attend during the year of his election two at least of the practical 
courses prescribed for the second period in the University regulations; 
and if more courses are required to complete the curriculum, both as to 
professional and non-professional subjects, he shall also attend them. 



Non-Matrioulated Students. 

Any course or courses of lectures may be attended by ITon-Matriculated 
Students, without passing any examination, on paying the regulated cla.sa 
fee to each Professor whose lectures they attend. Such Students are admis- 
sible to the Library on payment of a fee of Fifteen Sbilliogs for the year. 
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SCHOOL OP CITIL ENGINEERING. 

Candidates for the Diploma in Civil Engineering aro required 

1. To have heeu admitted Matriculated Students of one of tlie Colleges of the 
Queen’s University in the Department of Civil Engincoriiig. 

2. To have studied in Idie Colleges of the Queen’s Univeraity the course liereia 
prescribeil 

3. To have passed two University Examinations. 

Candidates for Matriculation are examined in the following subjects;^ 

mathematios. 

Aritlimetic 

Including Vulgar and Decimal Fractious, the Rule of Three, Simple Interest, and the 
Extraction of the Sfiuare Root. 

Algebra 

Including Fractions, Proportion, and the Solution of Simple Er^uations. 

Geometry : — 

Euclid, Books I., II., Ill-, VI., with Definitions of Book V. 

HISTORY, GEOaRAPIIY, AND THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

History : — 

Outlines of Ancient History, 

Geography : — 

Outlines of Ancient and Modem'Geography. 

English : — ^ 

English Grammar and Composition. 

The course for the Eiploma in Civil Engineering usually extends over 
three Sessions, and comprises attendance on the following cumculum:— 

FIT13T SESSION. . 

Mathematics (firet course). 

Chemistry. 

A Modem Language. 

Geometrical Drawing. 

Office Work. 

SECOND SESSION. 

hlatlieinatics (second courag). 

Mathematical Pliysics. 

Experimental Pliysics. 

Mineralogj', Geology, and Physictvl Geography. 

Civil Engineering. 

Office Work. 

Field Work. 

THIRD SESSION, 

Natural Philosophy (applied). 

Civil and Mechanical i^giucering. 

Office Work. 

Field Work. 

Engineering Excursions. 

Attendance on these courses in. all cases includes passing such Exami- 
nations as may be appointed by the College Council, as well aa the cate- 
chetical parts of the courses of lectures. 

Engiueering Students must reside at their respective Colleges during 
at least the first two Terms of each Session, and can be exempted from 
residence during the third Term also, only by a special grace of the College 
Council. 

The study of the Engineering Curriculum may be extended over moro 
than three Sessions, on the recommendation of the College Council, and 
under such regulations as the Council shall impose. Some relaxation of 
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the order in which the subjects shall be studied will be admitted, on the ^ppendia, 
recommendation of the Council. 

Candidates will, on the special recommendation of the College Council, 
be admitted to the Diploma after two year’s residence instead of three, 
if their previous acquaintance with a sufficient group of the subjects 
above set down for study iu the first and second Sessions is deemed by 
the Council satisfactory. In such cases the certificate of the Council will 
be accepted in lieu of attendance upon these courses, but will not exempt 
candidates from the University Examinations in them. 

Candidates for the Diploma in Civil Engineering are required to pass 
two University Examinations, — the First University Examination which 
is held simultaneously in each of the Colleges of the University, and the 
Diploma Examination which is held in the Hall of the University in 
Dublin. 

Students who have completed their second Session must attempt the 
First University Examination before rising to the third year, unless pre- 
vented by illness or other inevitable accident, in which case the Senate 
may admit them to a Supplementary Examination. 

Candidates who have attempted, but failed to pass, the First Uni- 
versity Examination in October, will be admitted to a Supplementary 
Examination. 



First Univeksity Examination in BNGiNEmiNa. 

The course for the First University Examination includes French ; 
Geometrical Drawing ; Mathematics (first course) ; Mathematics (second 
course) j Mensuration, Levelling, an<l Mapping ; Experimental Physics. 

The Examination will be held shortly after the commencement of the 
College Session, upon days which will be appointed before the 1st of 
October. 

Each candidate must forward to the Secretary, on or before the 1st of 
October, notice of his intention to offer himself as a candidate, and will 
thereupon receive intimation of the clays upon which his Examination 
will be held. 

The candidates who pass with Honors will be arranged in three classes, 
the names in each class being placed alphabetically. 

Two Exhibitions, one of the annual value of .£20 for two years, the 
other of the annual value of £15 for two years, will be competed for at 
the Honor Examination, For the regulations regarding these Exhibitions 
see p. 40. 



Examination tor the Diploma in Civil Bnoineering. 

The Examination for the Diploma in Civil Engineering will embrace 
the following course Engineering ; Mensuration, Levelling and Map- 
^ug; Mathematical Physics; Natural Philosophy, applied ; Chemistry; 
Mineralogy, Geology, and Physical Geography. Each candidate will also 
be required to produce at this Examination the Field-notes and Drawings 
of a Survey made by him. 

Candidates who have completed the Engineering Course may present 
memselves as candidates for the Diploma, either with Honors or without ‘ 
Honors. 

The Examinations for the Diploma in Civil Engineering will commence 
on the last Tuesday in September, and end on the second Tuesday in 
Uctober. The Honor Examination will precede the Pass. 

Each Candidate must forward to the Secretary, on or before the 1st of 

0 2 
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September, notice of bis intention to offer himself as a candidate, and 
will thereupon receive intimation of the days upon which his Examination 
will he held. 

The candidates who pass with Honors will be arranged in three classes; 
the names in each class will be placed alphabetically. 

Candidates who take a First Class will receive a Medal and Prize. 

Candidates who take a Second Class will receive a Prize. 

Candidates who take a Third Class will receive a Certificate of Honor. 

Candidates are recommended to provide themselvos with drawing instn- 
nients and materials, viz. ; — a T square ; pair of set squares ; pair of 
compasses, with pen and pencil legs ; drawing-pon ; 12-inch scale, divided 
on one edge decimally to two chains to an inch, and on the other side, 
duodecimally to five feet to an inch ; an offset scale 20 and 40 ; also 
pencils, papers, colours, &c. 



Days and Hours op Lectures. 



Subjoots. 


Terms. 


Mon. 


Tuos. 


Wod. 


Thnrs. 


Friday. 


Sat 




French, .... 


1, 2, 3, 


10 




10 


10 








Chemistn’, 


1, 2, 8, 


12 




12 




12 




1st 


Mathematics (pass'), . 


1, 2, 8, 


1 




1 




1 




Tear 


Mathematics (honor"), 


1, 2, 8, 




1 




1 








Geometrical Drawing, 


1, 2, 3, 


a 




11 




11 




1, Office Work, 


1, 2, 3, 


a 




2 




2 






’ Civil En^eeriiiff, 


1, 2, 3, 


10 




10 




10 






Office Work, 


1, 2, 3, 


2 




0 




2 






Mineralogy, &e., 


1, 2, 8, 


1 




1 




1 


- 




Jlathcmatical Physics (pass'), 




11 








11 


Tear 


Experimental Physics ( pass') 


1, 2, 3, 




12 




12 




12 


Experimental Physics (lionor), 


1, 2, 3, 


11 




a 










MatJiematical Physics (honor) 


1 , 2 , a, 




2 




2 








Mathematics (honor), . 


], 2, 3, 


12 




12 




12 






iMatheraaties LP^ss), . 


1, 2, 3, 




1 




1 








'Civil Engineering, 


1, 2, 3, 


3 




3 




3 




Year) 

Lhiatural Philosophy (applied) 


1, 2, 3, 
1, 2, 3, 


*10 




2 

10 


a 







SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Of the five Scholarships appropriated to the Department of Engineering, 
two are awarded to Students of the first year, two to Students of the 
second year, and one to a Student of the third year. 



SuBjEOTs OP Examination. — First Year. 

The course prescribed for Science Scholarship of the first year. 
For this course, see p. 19. 



Second Year. 

c course of Elementary Mathematics prescribed for the Science 
Scholarship of the second jrear, together with the courses of Chemistry, 
as prescribed for Literary Scholarship of second year, 
Unme Work, and Geometrical Drawingprescribed in the course for Stqdents 
jn Engineering of the first year, 
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Tie couiaes of Mathematics, Mathematical ami Experimental Physics, 

Mineralogy and Geology, Engineering and Office Work, prescribed to 
Students of the second year. 



PUBLIC COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 

The Indian Civil Service. 

The appointments to tlie Indian Civil Service have been thrown open 
to public competition, and arc given by Examinations held under the 
Civil Service Commissioners. 

For the subjects of Examination, and the marks allotted to each, and for the conditions 
under which candidates may present themselves, .?ee p. 41. 

As the Committee, upon whose suggestions the course was framed, 
contemplate that the candidates for examination for the above appoint- 
ments will he, for the most part, successful competitors for the highest 
Collegiate and University distinctions, and anticipate that such candi- 
dates will be found to have in general aimed at attaining remarkable 
proficiency in some subjects of examination to the exclusion of others, 
classes suited to such advanced Students have been opened in Queen’s 
College, Galway, in the following branches : — 

English Language and Literature. — Composition, English Literature 
and History, including that of the Laws and Constitution. The Professor 
of Eistorj and English Literature will deliver two advanced courses ou 
these subjects. 

Language, Literature, and History op Greece. — Two advanced courses 
will be delivered by the Professor of Greek, embracing all tbe great 
departments of Grecian Literature. Minute attention will be given to 
Grammatical Analysis, and to the Theory and Practice of Composition in 
Prose and Verse. 

Language, Literature, and History op Rome. — Two advanced courses 
will be delivered by the Professor of Latin, embracing all the great de- 
partments of Roman Literature. Minute attention will be given to Gram- 
matical Analysis, and to the Theory and Practice of Composition in Prose 
and Verse. 

Language, Literature, and History of France — Language, Litera- 
ture, AND History op Germany. — The Professor of Modern Languages 
delivers, every Session, five courses of lectures on the Language, Litera- 
ture, and -History of France and Germany. 

Mathematics, Pure and Mixed — Four advanced courses will be deli- 
vered by the Professors of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, embracing 
the following branches, so far as the attainments of the classes ivill 
permit:— 

Pure Mathematics : — 

Differential and Integral Calculus; Calculus of Variations; Calculus of Operations; 
Calculus of Differences; Analytic Geometry of two and three dimensions; Pure 
Geometry of two and three dimensions. 

Mixed Mathematics : — 

Mechanics (DuhameVa Mdcanique and Lagrange’s M^canique Analytiquo).-pAstro- 
nomy— Lunar and Planetary Theories, Tides, Precession and Nutation ; Figure of 
the Farth (Newton’s Principia, and Pratt’s Mechanical Philosophy), 
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Naotbal Soienoes — Chemistky. — A laboratory course may be taken 
out under tie iustruotion of tbe Professor and bis Aasistaut, in addition 
to the general course. ■ 

Elioibioity Aifi) Maonetism. — An advanced course of lectures -will be 
delivered on Exjjerimental Physics, embracing Electricity and Mao-netism 
Heat, Light, and Sound. ’ 

Natural History, Geolost, and Mineramsy The usual courses of 

the Professors of Natural History, and of Geology and Mineralogy, will 
be f 9 und sufficient. 

Moral Sciences. — Tbe Professor of Logic and Metaphysics will deliver 
two advanced courses of lectures — ^oue on Logic, Deductive and Inductive 
and one on Moral and Political Philosophy. The Students will also be 
exercised in oral examination on standard authors, and in the writinv of 
essays on the objects of the course. 

Students may select at their option any of the above courses. 

Pee for attendance on each conrse, £2, with the exception of tbe 
laboratory course in the Chemical Dopartmeut, the fee for which depends 
on the time spent by the Student in the Laboratory. 

An annual fee of Five Shillings to he paid to the College by each 
Student in addition to the class fees. 



Indian ENomEERiNS Establishment. 

Por the regulations for the Competitivo Examination for appointments 
in the Indian Engineering Establislmient see Appendix. 

Two of the three years which candidates for the Civil Engineering 
Department of the Indian Service are required to pass in the office of a 
Civil Engineer are dispensed with in favour of Students who have studied 
for two years in the Engineering School of this College. 

A highly advantageous arrangement has been made to enable such 
candidates to complete their qualifications by passing: a year in the 
office of a Civil Engineer. 



EXAMmATIOSS.I'OK APPOINTMENTS IN THE HOME CIVIL SERVICE AND 
POR DIP.ECT APPOINTMENTS TO THE ADVANCED OR PRACTICAL CLASS 
OP THE ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY AT WOOLWICH. 

Classes have been formed in the Queen’s College, Galway, for the 
purpose of preparing Students for the Examinations prescribed for the 
appointments above mentioned. 

_ Gentlemen intending to join these classes may obtain the requiate 
in ormation on application to the Eegistrar, Queen’s College, Galway. 
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Prizes Founded by Public Subscription. 



At a public meeting of the Unh'ersity in October, 1881, Sir Robert Peel 
offered fiie sum of Al,200 to found three exhibitionpf of A40 each, to be 
competed for annually for ten years; and he expressed his desire that 
these prizes should bo tenable along with the small Scholarships attached 
to the Queen’s Colleges, in order that his benefaction might hare the effect of 
increasing the xalueof the rewards provided for the most deserving students. 

When announcing this niuniflcent gift, Sir Robert Peel invited others to 
co-operate with him in thus endeavouring to promote United Education, 
without adding to the burden on the public purse ; and his invitation met 
with so ready a response, that it became necessary to form a Committee, 
which should take oliarge of the subscriptions, aud make regulations for 
the proper allocation of the funds. This Committee consisted of Sir 
Robert Peel, Bart., M.P. (Gkaimcm) ; the Duke of Leinster ; the Lord 
Talbot de Malahide, r.K.S. ; the Eight Honorable Abraham Brewster, Jt.A., 
Q.O. ; Sir James Emerson Tenuent, IjL.d. ; James Naper, d.l. ; Alexander 
Thom, Esq. ; Benjamin Lee Gruiniiess, Esq. ; William Malcorason, Esq. ; 
and G. Johnstone Stoney, H.A., r.R.S. {Hmioranj Seerdarif). 

jPri^es which have heeii Wounded. 

This munificence on the part of the public has enabled the Committee 
to found the following prizes, to bo competed for annually for ten years ; 
and to place at interest a considerable sum,t which will accumulate and. 
form the nucleus of a fund for continuing these most useful aids to learn- 



ing beyond that time. 

Wxhibitiom in the Fwndty of AHe. 

Three exhibitions of £20 a-year for three years, three exhibitions of 
£15 a-year for tlu'ee years, and, two exhibitions of £10 a-year for three 
years, will be competed for annually in tbe Faculty of Arts. The three 
£20 exhibitions will be awarded to the candidates who stand foremost in 
order of merit from each College at the Eirst Uuiversity Examination in 
Arts ; and the three £15 exhibitions to the candidates wbo .stand seooiid 
in order ol merit from each College ; provided that tbeir 
the First Class of the division list at that examination. _Ot the two AlU 
exhibitions, one will be awarded to the best answerer m Mathematical 
Science, and the other to the best answerer in the Ancient Classics at the 
First University Examination. The £10 exhibitions are open to the 
competition of candidates from all the Colleges, and may be held a ong 
with one of the larger exhibitions. ^ „ . tit 

Each candidate will be deemed a Student of that College in ® 

shall have attended the Lectures of the Second Session ? and no btuden 
will be admitted to the competition who shall have allowed more *han a 
year to intervene between the time that be entered on the studies ot t e 
second year and the time of competition. 

■* This allocation -was afterwards changed, and Sir Eobert Ped-’s benefaction, naer^d in 
the general fund, in order that it might aid in establishing the connected senea ol pnzea 
the support of the public has enabled the Committee to found. . ■ 

t £1,980 has been already invested, and the sum reserved for ^ccumidabon WJh 
bably he soon raised to £3,000. It is the intention of the Coimittee to add to the reseivo 
fund whatever further sums may be at their disposal from lapsed exhibraoM 
sources; as it is very important that the assistance which is nowbemg aiior e 
years to students in the Queen’s Colleges should not be allowed to come abruptly to an 
eud at the close of that period. 
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Appendix, Tte first instalment of each exhibition -will be paid at the time of com- 
Xo. 1 , petition ; the second -n^hen the exhibitioner takes the Degree of B.A. in 
the Queen’s University, provided he graduate with honors, and-witbin 
two academic years ; and the third when be takes the Degree of M.A. in 
the Queen's University, provided he obtain it within three academic years 
from the time of competition. 

Rxh^iiions in the Faculty of Medimie, 

Two exhibitions, one consisting of two instalments of £20 each, and tbe 
other of two instalments of £15 each, will bo competed for annually in 
tbe Faculty of Medicine. These exhibitions will he awarded for profi- 
ciency in. the non-professional part of the First University Examination in 
Medicine : the £20 exhibition to the best answerer absolutely, in which- 
ever of the Colleges he may have been educated ; and the £15 exhibition 
to the candidate who is first in order of merit of the competitors from the 
other two Colleges : provided that their names appear in the First Class 
of the division list at that examination. 

Each candidate will be deemed a student of that College in which he 
shall Lave attended the lectures of the Second Session ; and no student 
will be admitted to tbe competition who shall have allowed more thau a 
year to intervene between the time that he entered on the studies of the 
second year and the time of competition. 

The exhibitions in Medicine will be paid in two equal instalments : one 
at the time of competition 5 the other when the exhibitioner takes the 
Degree of M.D. in the Queen’s University, provided that he graduate with 
honors, and within three academic years from the time of competition. 

Fcchihitims in the School of Enyineering. 

Two exhibitions, one of £20 a-year for two years, and the other of £15 
a-year for two years, will he competed for annually in the School of En- 
gineering.^ These exhibitions will be awarded at the First University 
Examination in Engineering : the £20 exhibition to the best answerer 
absolutely, in whichever of the Colleges he may have been educated 5 and 
the £15 exhibition to the candidate who is fi^rst in order of ment of the 
competitors from tbe other two Colleges : provided that their names 
appear in the First Class of the division list at that examination. 

Each candidate will be deemed a student of that College in which he 
shall have attended the lectures of the Second Session ; and no student 
will be admitted to the competition who shall have allowed more than a 
year to intervene between the time that he entered on the studies of the 
second year and the time of competition. 

The first instalment of each exhibition will be paid at the time of com- 
petition ; the other when the exhibitioner takes the Diploma in Engineer- 
iug of the Queen’s University, provided that he take lionors with it, and 
obtain it within two academic years from the time of competition. 

Prizes in CoTnposition, open, to the competition of Gvadudtes and 
Vrhdergraduates. 

Two prizes for English prose composition, one of £10 worth of books, 
and the other of £5 worth of hooks, have been founded, and are open to 
the competition of all members of the University who shall not have been 
g^uated for more than three years at the time of competition, and who 
shall not have already twice obtained one or other of these prices. 

Prizes in OompositioUf opm to the competition of all Undergraduates. 

^^0 prizes in composition, one for English prose, the other for Greek 
or Latm prose, and each consisting of £5 worth of books, have been 
founded, and are open to the competition of all undergraduates, provided 
that neither the English nor the Classical prize be awarded oftener than 
twice to any student. 
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Prize in Composition, limited to the competition of TJndergraduates in 

Medicine. 

A prize of &5 wortli of books baa been founded, for a thesis on a aub- 
ieot to be prescribed, and is limited to the competition of the undergra- 
duates in Medicine who shall not have already twice received the prize. 

The subjects on which the competitora for composition prizes are to 
write will be announced on or before the first of Juno in each year ; the 
compositions, with fictitious aigiiaturea, are to be aent in to the Secretary 
of University, on or before the first of the following September, and 
the successful competitors will be declared at the next public meeting of 
tte University. 

Prizes at Entrance. 

Two prizes for English prose composition, and two prizes for Geometry, 
liave been founded in each OoUege, to be awarded annually at entrance : 
first prize for English prose composition, £3 worth of books j second do., 

£2 worth of books : first prize for Geometry, £3 worth of books ; second 
do., £2 worth of books. . , 

All the exhibitions and prizes now foundedby public subscription shall 
be tenable along with any other scholarships, exluhitions, or prizes to 
which the successful competitors may be otherwise entitled. 

Persons who wish to add to this Fund, may find the following forms of 
use : — 

Forbi of Donation. 

I enclose Ponnds sterling, aiul desire that this sum be expended iu 

founding Exhibitions or otbev Prizes to oncouvugc learning and promote ludnstiy among 
the Students and Graduates of the (iueen’s TJuivei-sity iu Ireland. 

Dated at this day of ,180 

(Signed), 

To the Right Honorable 

Sir Robert Peel, Bart., 

Ckairman of the Cammittet for imginenihig the 
Endammcntfi of the Queen's Colleges. 



Form of Subscrittion for a Term of Years. 

I enclose ns the Krat Instalment of my Snljseription to the Pimi for iU 

nmbumea of Prises, memnadm witti the Queni's UtiiversUtjmlrelmd, unij I will cause an 
equal sum to he loilgect in tlie Bank of Iralnnil to the cmlit of the same 1 mill, before the 
first of January iu each of the next years. 

Dated tliis day of , 18® 

(Signed), 

To the Right Honorable 

Sir Robert Peel, Bart. , 

Chairman of the Committee for augmenting the 
Endovymnts of the Queen's Colleges. 



Examotations fob the Civil Service of India. 

KEOTiLATtoiTS for the Open Gompetiiion of 1865.* 

1. On June 2nd, 1865, an examination of candidates will he held iu 
London. Not less than forty candidates will be selected, if so many 
shall bo found duly qualified. Of these, will be selected lor the 

* The regulations’are liable to be altered in future years. 
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Piesideney of Bengal [ ■ for tie Upper Provinces, and 

_!_■ tie Lower Provincea], for that of Madras, and {1 

tlat of Bomlay.*— Notice will hereafter bo given of the days and nlac. 
of examination. ^ “ 

2. Any natural-horn subject of Her Majesty, who shaU he desirous of 
entering the Civil Service of India, will bo entitled to be examined al 
such examination, provided he shall, on or before the 1st May 1865 
have transmitted to the Civil Service Commissioners, Bean’s Yard London’ 
S.W. : — ’ ’ 



(a.) A certificate of his birth, showing that his age on the 1st 
May, 1865, will be above seventeen years and under twenty- 
two years, t ■' 

(J.) A certificate, signed by a physician or surgeon, of his having 
no disease, constitutional affection, or bodily infirmity 
unfitting him for the Civil Service of India. 

(c.) Satisfactory proof of good moral character. 

(d.) A statement of those of the branches of knowledge herein- 
after enumerated in which he desires to be examined.^: 

3. ^ In any case in which a donbt may arise as to the eligibility of a 
candidate in respect of age, health, or character, such inquiries as may be 
necessary will be instituted by tho Civil Service Commissioners, 

4. The examination will take place only in tho following branches of 
knowledge § ; — 

English Language anti Literature! — 

Com^sition, , . . , , ^ 

Ei^liah Literatnie and Histoiy, including that of the Laws and 
CoQstitation, X 000 



Language, Literature, and History of Greece, 

Itome, 

» s> France, 

»» H Germany, 

,r n ” »’ Italy, . 

Matliematices, Pure and Mixed, 

Natoal Science ; that is, (1.) Chemistry, (2.) Electricity and Mag- 
Natural History, (4.) Geology, and (6.) Mineralogy, 
» No candidate vnll bo allowed to be examined in more than 
three of the branchea of knowledge included under this 
head, and the total (500 marlm) may be obtained by ade- 
guate proficiency in any tliree. 

Moral Sciences j that is, Logic, Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
tsaaaknt Language and Literature, . . 

Arabic Language and Literature, . ! ! ! ! 



1,600 

760 

760 

375 

375 

376 
1,250 

600 



600 

376 

375 

7,126 



{,lAO 

6. The merit of the persons examined will he estimated by marks, and 
e Qum erset opposite to each branch in the preceding reeulation denotes ■ 
the greatest number of marks that can be obtained in respect of it. 

6. hfo candidate will be allowed any marts in respect of any subject of 

here^CT.°™'’“ he made in each Presidency, &o., wiU be amoimced 

oat competitions it is intended that the maxiinmn limit of age shall he twenty- 

thM^fit to send in tlieir names and evidence of age as soon, as they 

the 1st April 1866 of health and character must bear date not earlier than 

or nil 8X6 at liberty to name at their pleasure any 

to Natural Sciencel (subject only to the restriction above mentioned aa 

w Aiaturai science;, and that no subjects axe oWiya{o?y. 
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examination unless He sliall bo considered to possess a competent Tmow- Appendix, 
ledge of that subject.* 

7. The examination will be conducted by means of printed q^uestions 
and written answers, and by viva voce examination, as may be deemed 
necessary. 

8. The marks obtained by each candidate, in respect of each of the 

subjects in which he shall have been examined, will be added up, and the 
names of the candidates who shall have obtained a greater aggre- 

gate number of marks than any of the remaining candidates will be set 
forth in order of merit, and such candidates shall be deemed to be selected 
candidates for tlie Civil Service of India. They shall be permitted to 
choose, according to the order in which they stand, as long as a choice 
remains, the Presidency (and in Bengal, the division of the Presidency) 
to which they shall he appointed. 

9. Selected candidates before proceeding to India will be on probation 
for two years, during which time they wiU be examined periodically with 
the view of testing their progress in the following subjects f • — 



Marks. 

1. Oriental Languages 

Sanskrit, . . ..... 500 

Yemaeular Languages of India (eacli), . . . 400 

2. The History and Geography of India, .... 360 

8. Law, ........ 1,250 

4. Political Economy, ...... 350 



In these examinations, as in the open competition, the merit of tho candi- 
dates examined will be estimated by marks, and the number set opposite 
to each subject denotes the greatest mimbor of marks that can he obtained 
in respect of it at any one examination. The examination will he con- 
ducted by means of printed questions and written answers, and by viva 
voce examination, as may be deemod necessary. The marks obtained at 
each of such periodical examinations will be added to those previously or 
subsequently obtained. The last of these examinations will be held at 
the close of the second year of probation, and will be called the Pinal 
Examination,” at which it will be decided whether a selected candidate is 
qualified for the Civil Service of India. 

10. No candidate will be permitted to proceed to India until he shall 
have passed the Pinal Examination, and received a certificate of qualifica- 
tion from the Civil Service Commissioners, or after he shall have attained 
the age of twenty-four years and six mouths.$ 

11. The selected candidates who at the Pinal Examination shall be 
found to have a competent knowledge of the subjects specified in Kegula- 
tion 9, shall be adjudged to have passed, andto be entitled to beappointed 
to the Civil Service of India. 

12. The seniority in the Civil Service of India of the selected candi- 
dates shall be determined according to the order in which they stand on 
the list resulting from the Pinal Examination. 

13. No person will, even after passing the Pinal Examination, be 
^owed to proceed to India unless ho shall comply with the regulations 
in force at the time for the Civil Service of India, and shall be of sound 
bodily health and good moral character. The Civil Service Commissioners 

* Nothing can be further from our wish than to hold out premiums for knowledge of 
wide surface and of small depth. We are qf opinion that a candidate ought to he allowed 
no credit a( all for taJdng up a subject in which he is a mere smatterer.” — Eeport of Com- 
mittee of 1864. 

t instnictionB as to the course of study to be pxtrsued will, be issued to the snccess- 
ftil candidates as soon as possible after the reffult of the open competition is declared. 

+ la future years it is intended toat the limit ehall be twenly-fonr. 
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Appendix^ will req^uire such further evidence on these points as they may deem 
necessary before granting their certificate of qualification. 

H. Applications from persons desirous to be admitted as candidates are 
to be addressed to the Secretary to the Civil Service Commissioners, 
Dean’s Yard, London, S.W. 

Note.— (1 .) The Secretary of State for India in Comicil has authorized the Civil Service 
CommisaioneTS to state that it is his intention to allow the aura of £100 for the first year 
of probation, and £200 for the second year to each selected candidate who shall have passed 
the required exaramationa to the satisfaction of the Commissioners, andshail have complied 
with such rules as may be laid down for the guidance of selected candidates. 

(2.) All selected candidates will bo required, at the oommencemeiit of the second year 
Of probation, to attend at the India Office, to make the necessary arrangements for entering 
into covenants (binding themselves, amongst other things, to refund in certain cases the 
amount of their allowance in case of their failing to proceed to India), ami for giving a 
bond for £1,000, jointly with two sureties, for the due fullilment of the same. The 
stamps parable bv civilians on their appointment amount to £3 10s. 

(3.) Candidate rejected at the Final Examinatimr of 1867 Avill in no case he allowedto 
present themselves for re-examination. 



Competitive Examination of Candidates for Junior Appoint- 
ments hi the EnoinEer Establishment of the Department of 
Public Works in India, to be held at the India Office in 
London, in June, 1865. 

Candidates must be native British subjects, and not more than twenty- 
three years of age, and must have complied with one or other of the three 
following conditions : — 

1. They must have passed not less than three years as Articled Pupils 

of a Civil, Mechanical, or Mining Engineer ; or, 

2. Not less than, three years in practice under a Civil, Mechanical, or 

Mining Engineer j or, 

3. Not less than three years altogether, of which part may have been 

passed in practice under a Civil, Mechanical, or Mining Engineer, 
and part in studying Civil, Mechanical, or Mining Engineering, 
in a School or College recognised by the Secretary of State as 
possessing an efficient class for instruction in one or other of 
those professions, with the proviso that one year at least of the 
three must have been passed in practice under a Civil, Meclian- 
ical, or Mining Engineer. 

On these points they must be provided with satisfactory certificates, 
and they must also produce testimonials of good moral character and 
conduct from the engineers or professors under whom they have served, 
or by whom they have been instructed. 

These documents must bo delivered at the Department of Public Works 
in this Office between the 1st and 27tli days of May next, both inclusive, 
during which period only will applications be received. 

^ The names of the candidates will then be registered, and they will be 
directed to appear for medical examination before the Examining Phy- 
sician, who will attend at this office for the purpose, on the first Saturday 
in June, between the hours of 1 and 3 t.m. 

If then certified to be constitutionally fit for service in India, they will 
be required to attend, at 9 a.m. precisely, on the succeeding Monday and 
five following days at a competitive examination which will be held in 
this office. 

The candidates will first be required to write English from dictation* 
and unless found able to do so with accuracy and facility, will not be.por* 
mitted to remain during the subsequent examination. The other aubjeota 
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of examination and the maximum numbov of marks obtainable for 
Jcieucy in each class of subjects will be the following : — 

MaI'IIEMATICS. 

Arithmetic^ AfensnratioH, {iml Trigonometi'ij, inclufliiig lieiglits aiuP 
distances, ........ 

Alg^ra: Elementary Priuciplea ; Simple and Quadratic Equations; 

Surds ; Ratios and Proportion ; Arifhmctiail .iiid Geometrical Pro- - 
greasion ; Combinations, and tire Binomial Theorem, 

Euclid: 1st, 2nd, ilrd, 4th, 6th, and first 21 Propositions of the 11th 
Book, ........ 

Slades: Composition and Resolution of Forces, the Centre of Gravity,* 
the Mechanical Power; Roofs, Arches, and Bridges; Strength of 
Materials ; and Friction, ...... 

Egnamics : First Principles ; Collision of Bodies ; Uniformly Accele- 
rated Motion; Circtxlar Motion and Centrifugal Force; Labour ami • 

Slachiuery, 

lli/drostatics and Hydraulics : Pressure of Fluids ; Specific Gravity, 
and Equilibrium of Floating Bodies; Elastic Fluitls and Atmospheric 
Pressm-e; Hydrostatic Macliines, ..... 
Enginbkring. 

Projects for Bridges, Loclcs, Dams, Roads, and other Eugineeriug' 

Works, 

Making Working Drawings of Machinery and Plans, Elevations and 
Sections of Buildings, 

Carpentiy, Ironwork, ami Properties of Materials in gcueml, . 

Free-hand Drawing, . ..... 

Map Drawing, . . ..... 

I'miuing of Estimates and Specifications from given plans and data, . 

SuBVEYINO. 

Trigonometrical Surveying and traversing with tlie Theodolite, .T 

Land Surveying with Compass and Chain, and Plotting from a Field- 
Book, . . . . , . , , ^ 

Levelling and Use of Instruments employed, . . . .} 

Geometrical Drawing, ..... .J 

' 1,000 

Ifo candidate will be passed who shall not obtain 600 marks, of which 
not less than 200 must bo awarded for Mathematics, not less than ISO for 
Engineering, and not lees than 100 for Surveying. The candidates who 
may obtain the prescribed minimum number of marks will bo ranked by 
the Examiners in the order of the numbers they may severally obtain ; 
and of these the ten who may stand highest on the list will be appointed 
“ Probationary Assistant Engineers.” 

Each Probationary Assistant Engineer must, within a month of his 
nomination, sign a covenant, describing the terms and conditions of his 
appointment, and must embark for India, when required to do so by the 
Secretary of State in Council, who will provide for the expenses of his 
passage. Any nominee not embarking, when required, will forfeit his 
appointment. Otherwise he will be allowed pay, at the rate of 170 rupees 
(which is about the equivalent of £17 in English money) a month &om 
the date of bis appointment. 

On arriving in India, he will, at the discretion of the Local Govern- 
ment, either be placed in a Civil Engineering College, or other educational 
institution, in order to acquire a colloquial knowledge of one of the native 
languages, and to receive further instruction in his profession, or be at 
otiM employed as a Civil Engineer, and if found sufficiently qualified he 
^11, on the occurrence of a suitable vacancy, be transferred to the 
en^tive establishment of the Public Works Department, with the rank to 
^hich hia attainments may entitle him, and with all the rights and pri- 
vileges appertaining to that rank in respect of pay, promotion, furlough, 
retiring pension, &o. 

India Office, Tth July, 1864. 



220 

ISO 

280 

80 

240 



yijypendds, 

No. l. 
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CoMPETiTiTE EXAMINATION of CANDIDATES fop appointment as In- 
^ SPECTORS of the Third Grade in the Telegraph Departiiekt 
in India, to be held in London, in May, 1865. 



Candidates must be native British subjects, and not less than eighteen 
nor more than twenty-four years of age, and must hare complied wiiliouo 
or other of the three following conditions : — 

1. They must have passed not less than two years in the service of 

one of the English Telegraph Companies, or of a Eoreit<u Tele- 
graphic Administration ; or, 

2. Not less than two years as articled pupils of, or in practice under 

a Telegraphic Engineer ; or, ' 

3. Not less than two years in a school or college recognised by the 

Secretary of State as possessing an efficient class for instruc- 
tion in Chemistry and Physics, and during six months of that 
period must have given special attention to those subjects. 



On these points they must be provided with satisfactory certificates, 
which must be delivered at the Department of Public Works in this Office 
between the 15th and 29th days of April next, both inclusive, between 
which days only will applications be received. 

The names of the candidates will then be registered, and they will be 
directed to appear for medical examination before the Examining Physi- 
cian, who will attend at this Office for the purpose, on Saturday, the 6lh 
of May, between the hours of 1 and 3, p.m. 

If then certified to be of constitutions sufficiently vigorous to bear tbe 
fatigue and exposure to which they would be liable when serving in India, 
they will be required to attend, at 9, a.m, precisely, on the succeeding 
Monday and following days, at a competitive examination, which will be 
held in this Office. 

The candidates will first be required to write English from dictation, 
and unless found able to do so with accuracy and facility, will not beper- 
niitted to remain during the subsequent examination. The other subjects 
of examination and the maximum number of marks obtainable for pro- 
ficiency in each class of subjects wiU be the following 



1. Afithmtic, Book-leeping by single and double entry, Menm'athn, * 
Awefta: 1st, 2nd, and SrdBooks, and Algelra, includint? simple and qua- 
dratic equations, . , . . . . . 

3. Geogr^hj^ Plane Tngwiometrg^ including practical Icnowlcdge of methods 

distances, tfse of the Loganthmic and Trigommetrical 

4. Dyiujjmks, Including Statics, 

5. of Physics, including Electricity and Elements o/amisirg, ■ \ 
b. Theory of Electricity ; and Telegraphic Testing, 



1,000 

1,000 

1,000 ■ 
1,500 
1,600 
8,000 



No candidate will be passed who shall not obtain 2,000 marks, of 
w 1 C not less than 1,000 must be awarded for Dynamics and Physics. 

e candidates who may obtain the prescribed minimum number of 
marks will be ranked by the Examiners in the order of the numbers they 
iiKLy severally obtain ; and of these the twenty-five who may stand 
hjpheat on the hst will be appointed. 

_ The anoceesfal oandidates must, within a month of their nominatioii, 
sign oovenanto, describing the terms and conditions of their appointment, 
anci must embark for India, when required to do so by the Secretary of 
state in Oouncil, who will provide for the expenses of 'their passage. Any 
nominee not embarking when required will forfeit his appointment. 

India Office. 
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Indian TiiLEOBArn DErAiiTMENT. Jppendh, 

Present Cla^Uicatioa of Appointments above the Gmdeof Signaller. ' 



No. of 
Officers. 


Grade. 


Monthly Pay of oaoli Ofiicor. 


1 


Director General, . 


Bs. 

3,000. 


1 


Director of Division, 


1,000 increasmg by annual additions of Rs. 100 to 


2 




a maximum of Rs. 1,500. 

700 „ by annual additions of Rs. 50 to a 


1 


Superintendent of Circle, . 


maximum of Rs. 1,000. 

700. 


2 


1 600. 


4 


’ 


500. 


5 


SI • 


400. 


3 




350. 


15 


Assistant Superintendents, 


300. 


20 


Inspectora of First Grade, . 
„ of Second Gr.ade, 


250. 


30 


200. 


40 


„ of Third Grade, 


150. 



Rules of the Honokable Society of King’s Inns, with regard to 
the Ajjmission of Students into the Society, and to the Degree 
of Babrister-at-Law. 

I. Every person desirous to be admitted a Student into this Society 

shall, in order thereto, present at the Under-Treasurer’s Office, three clear 
days at the least before the first day of term, a memorial in the printed 
form, No. 1, which memorial is to Ido signed and lodged by the Studeut 
himself, and the certificate annexed thereto, signed by a practising Bar- 
rister of at least ten years’ standing. 

II. — Every Student, on presenting such memorial, shall produce a 
certificate of having paid at the Stamp Office the stamp duty of twenty- 
five pounds sterling, and also pay to the Under-Treasurer the sum of 
twenty-one pounds ton shillings and four pence, including five pounds five 
shilliugs for admission to the King’s Inns Library, and five pounds five 
shillings for lectures under the recent system of legal education — the 
balance being the ancient fee for admission into tho Society as a Student. 
Students of the Colleges of the Queen’s University who shall elect to at- 
tend the courses of lectures in those Colleges, as hereafter provided, are 
exempted from paying the above sum of five guineas for lectures. 

III. — Every Student not a graduate of the University of Dublin, 0^:- 
ford, Cambridge, Durham, London, or the Queen’s University in Ireland, 
shall keep nine Terms’ Commons in tho Dining Hall of the Society, and 
also eight Terms’ Commons in ono of tho Four Inns of Court in London, 
and shall lodge, with the Under-Treasurer, a certificate of haviug kept 
said eight Terms’ Commons in one of the said Inns of Court in London, 
on presenting his memorial to be admitted to the degree of Barrister-at-Law. 

IV. — Every such Student, if a graduate of any of tho said Universities, is 
only required to keep six; Terms’ Commons in the Dining Hall of the King’s 
Inns, and also six Terms’ Commons in ono of the Inns of Court in London. 

^ V. — ^Every Student admitted into the Society after the first day of Tri- 
nity Term, one thousand eight hundred and fey, if a graduate of the 
University of Dublin, Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, or London, or the 
Queen’s University in Ireland, shall, as a condition precedent to being 
called to tbe Bar, produce certificates of bis having attended two complete 
courses at least of lectures — viz., One complete course of lectures of any 
two, at bis option, of the four Law Professors — namely, the Law Profes- 
sors of the University of Dublin, and those of the King’s Inns, and at 
Imt five-sixths of the lectures of each session or University term ; or if a 
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graduate in arts of tlie Queen’s University in Ireland, shall have the option 
of producbg certificates of having attended two complete courses, at least 
of lectures of each of the two Law Professors of any College of the Queen’s 
University, comprising not less than thirty-six lectures, and at least five- 
sixths of the lectures of each course, and of having passed the examina- 
tions in the College to which he belongs, on the subjects of the aforesaid 
two courses of lectures, provided that the curriculum prescribed by the 
said two courses of lectures shall embrace all that is contained in the 
course now prescribed by the Professors of the King’s luns, or as the same 
may be from time to time varied by any rules of the Benchers. 

VI.— Every Student admitted into the Society after the above date (if 
not a graduate of one of the said Universities) shall, as a condition prece- 
dent to being called to the Bar, produce certificates of his having attended 
four courses of lectures— viz., One course of the lectures of each of the 
said four Professors, and at least five-sixths of the lectures of each seseioa 
or University term, in such manner, however, that every such Student 
shall be engaged not less than three years in the study of the law in 
Ireland, exclusive of the two years necessary for keeping terms in Eng- 
land, m every one of which three years, one complete course of lectures 
must he kept; any Student who shall produce certificates of his having 
attended during three years the courses of lectures delivered by the Pro- 
mssors of English Law and of J urisprudence, in one of the Colleges of the 
Queens University, and of his having passed the general examinations in 
such College on the subjects so lectured on, shall be deemed entitled to 
such and the same privileges, in respect to his being called to the Bar, as if 
he had actually attended one course of the lectures of each of the two Law 
Jrrotessors of the University of Dublin, and had been engaged for two 
years in such attendance ; but this rule and the preceding one are not 
intended to affect the number of Terms’ Commons required by the present 
rules of the Society, to be kept by Students of the King’s Inns, prior to 
being called to the Bar. b , 

illness or other sufficient cause any Student should be 
prevented from completing any course of lectures necessary towards being 
\ f ® Legal Education Committee have power to direct 

a further attendance, if any, shall be sufficient in such case. — Rules 
as to Legal Education, No. 3 . 

yill.-— Every such Student, having complied with the foregoing Rules, 
admitted to the degree of Barrister-at-Law, and being of 
f^y.r»^-KT 1 twenty-one years, shall present a memorial in the printed 
+^* Office, three clear days at the least 

■hiT>iooiv . *1. term, said memorial to be signed by the Student 

f ^ certificate annexed thereto to be signed by a practising Bar- 
by a Bencher standing, and the declaration at foot thereof 

Student so applying for admission to the degree of a 
presenting his said memorial, pay to the Under- 
bfiintr thirty-two pounds eighteen shillings and nine pencei 

pyable to the Society thereon, and^ lodge at the same 
Offiofi . .Tif stamp duty at the Stamp 

from onfi pf certificate of having kept the requisite number of terms 
said Um'vArRi+^p rf Court in England; and if a graduate of any of the 
havinp- fibt ; ^ lodge a testimonium from such University of 

av ng obtained the degree of Bachelor of Arts ox Bachelor of Law therein 
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APPENDIX, No, 2. 

SCHOIABSHIP Examimatiohs, 1864. 

Liteeabx Scholarships op the Second Year. 
(Jbeek. — jEmmiiier, Professor Thmyson, m.a. 
Prcemiheus Vinctus. 

Translate : — 

(a), rd XoiTTfl jjLov K\vov<ra Qavfiaaei ■irKkov, 
o’/orc TExvag re leai xopovs i/irjffdfiTji/. 
rd fikv fisyiarov, el rig ig vdaov Tricot, 
ovK i]V oiSev ovre /Spwci/iOT/, 

oil xpiffTiv, ours marov, dXXd tpapfiateoiv 
KarscKsWovTO, rTpiv y lyui atp'ujiv 
eSsL^a Kpdaeig dicfc/idTWVj 

ats rdg drcduag k^afivvovTai vbaovg. 

TpoTTous T£ iroXXoif /lavnfc^e scroexitTa, 

Ka,KQiva irpuroQ 4? ovetpdruv d xpv 
JjTTap yevkaQai, KXjjJovag re ^vcKpirouc 
syvwptff’ airotg' ivoStovg re avfi^oXovQ 
ya/i4'<^vvx<^i' re Trr^ctv oiuivwv c/ceOpwg 
^twptff’, 04T[v«£ re Se^ioi ^wiv 
evtavvfiovi re, K«i diairav yvriva 

k'lcacroi, Kai rrpug dXXi/Xour; rtVec 
eX^pat re Kai crspyijOpa kuI awtbpiac 
airXdyxvwv re \ei6rrjra, xai xpoidv riva 
exovr dj-* etij Sai/ioffiv Trpbij 7)dovy)v, 

XoXt;s \oj3ov re iroiKlXrjv evfiopij>ta7i, 

Kviffy re kwXo! cyyKaXi^Trrd Kai iiaxphif 
hacl>vv Ttvp^acLg 8vdr'eKp.aprQi' ig tIxi/tjv 
aS(iica OvijroiiQ' Kai <pXoy(n7rct atj^ara 
i5<o^/idrto(ra, rTpSaBev bvr iTrdpyf/xa. 

TOiavra piv ravr‘ tvepQe xOovhg 
KfKpv^^iEv’ avQpiiiTroiGLv &i^eki)para, 

XoXKdv, aibi\pov, dpyupov, xpvaav re rig 
pf]G£iev hv rrdpoiBev k^evpetv kpov] 
oiiStig, cd0’ oWa, pij pdryv ^Xurrai 0IX<i)j/. 
j0pa;^£t dk pvBip rravra avWrjfiSrji’ pdBe, 
rrdffai rixvat ^poroiaiv €k IIpo/xq0£Wgt 

■(/ 3 ). pijddp' 6 irdvra vkpo>v 

fifiir l/tji yvwpq. Kparog dvrir-aXov Zjug, 

eXiviiaaipi Beo^g OGlaig Ooh/aig iroriviGGO/ih/a 
f3ov^6votg, Trap^ 'CiKeavov Trarpog da/Searov Trdpov, 
ptjS’ oKiroipi \6yoig' 
dXXd poi rdS* ippivoi 
Kai jttTjTTor* iKraKeiTj * 

'^Sii ri BapaaXkaig 

rbv paKpbv reiveiv /3tov tXTriffi, ipavaXg 

Qvphv dX^aivoucrav kv ev^pocuvatg. ^ptctru Se ae SepKopiva 

;:iuptotg poxBoig biaKvaibpevov ~ - y 

Zypa ydp oil rpopseov 

aiirdvy yvtip^ ai/3et 

Bvaroig dyay, UpofitiBev. 

D 
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Appendix^ 
No. 2. 

ScholajaLip 

Examma' 

tions. 



07TW? axapiQ x°P^5> ^ ^L\o<j, ciVe, rrov rig dXffd; 
rigl^afispiwv apij^iS] oiS" IStpx^^S 
oXtyodpav'iav okikw, 
iffovtipov, ^ rb ^wrtSi/ 

dXaov yEvofi iinrsTrodtirpivov’, ouirore QvartHv 

tAvAi6c apiioviav avdpQv TrapEliatrt (3ov\aL 

(fiaOov T&Ss oAq irpoaibovff bXoAg T^xag, XIpof.i7]9ev. 

rb diafx^iSiov de fioi {.liXog vpoasTrra 

t6^ Ik£iv 6 6’ OT aptj)i Xourpd 

Kat Xkxos obv vfuvaiovv 

ioTan yd/Liwv, '6t£ rkv OftOTrdrpEOV 'iSvots 

dyayeg 'Rffi6vav m6u)v ddfiapra KotvoXe/crpov. 



(y). Write out the following lines in Greek, filling 
remarks on any idiomatic phrase or phrases that ma; 



in the blank spaces: , 



Tt J^r’ kfioi ^ijv . . , 
^pi^’ ifiavHiv Tpab’ 

Sttwc trkbtp oKti'^atTa, twv 





dXA' ovK . . . 



siaaTToS, Oavdvt 



(S). GiTC the English of XtupyiSe, sra9em6e, Ikiviu, fu,axa\isrl,(,, irorainof, Oiiufi- 
jiC. nTifamoc, hixjwd, Spirals Iffou, mmpos, ipyavti, KviiSaXm, iyirag or rfyinjc, 
okvffKU, KTjStvaai m6 kavrov, Afpatrrsta, SairaX^vg Ttravtijitpog. 



Xenophon — Memorabilia* 

Translate any one of the following extracts : 

(a).^ Ovcttae Se 0UWV piKpas airo pinpilv oiSiy i/yscro ficwvadaL rSiv airo 
ToWuvKai peyaXiov mXXh mi peyaXa 6v6myy. ovrs yap role Bcols £#>( 
mXSs « raft psy&Xaie evaiaig pSXXoy Ti rate fuKpais Exoipov 
ToXXiKLS ybp Ay airoic ra wapfi rSy Troypp&y paXXoy f, rk vapa rm 
XPVi^iiy ehai nex<^ptapha- oSr' &y nig ayBp^yoig k^ioy dycu Hijv, ei rk 
rrapa ruy rroyr/pSy paXKyy ^y ntxapurpiya roXg deoXg ij ra rrapa riSy xpr 
arsr iXX h6p:U roig Btoig ralg rrapa rSy et,asf3mr&rwy rrpaXg p&Xana 
Xa.tpe.tv, hraiveTYiQ S’ Kai rov eVovs rovTov, 

Kdff Sivapiv S’ ipSeiv Up’ aOavdroici Bsotai. 
ml Tpag Si Kol thovg ml rrpig riv &Xr,y Siairay mXiy iir, 

rrapahmey rhai r^v KiJ Siyapty IpSery. Ei Si n S6l.uey airi/ epamyeoBar 
rrapa ruv Brary^Jrroy &y irreMr, rrapk rk ar,pary6psya yorrjaar ij si ns 
oorop tn,esy oSov Xafisiy f,ysplya rv^Xiyy ml pi) slS6ra ri,y 6Shy iyri 

. > ™ puplay mri)ySpsi, amysg yapa rk 

wra rruy Bsary aa,p^y6psya msovai rs, fvXarripsyos ri)y yapa rosg iySpiyers 

i 8 'xf ‘ rrayra raySpryyiya iyspsaipa ypog rrjy yapk rSy BsSy 



aysvptaKovmy ApxiBrjpnv, yaw piv imvov slysiyrs 
ms ypa^as, ysy,ra Ss. ov ykp ^y oTog kyi yayrig mpSmyssy, iXU f Xo- 
f V ' ^ «i^0v«(rrcpo£ oiv airo tQv avicotpavriSiv XaajidvetVy tovt^ 
ovv o Kp.ro.r, Offdre ovyKOfii^ot ij <r7rov $ fy oXvov fj iota ^ &XXo n 

y ytyvofiivtav j^T]trifib}v wpog tov j3iov, dAeXSjy edtvKE' icaloiroTe 
Gvot, eKaXet, Kal ra rotavra ^dvra iirefeeXetro. Nofilaas Si 6 >Apx^h{^S 
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i„erpoi,vv cl rev Kplr<vvoe ohov y&Kct npt^'tvev aMv. mi ehdie rUv 

,,,ofuvrcivro,vr6vKpire.va hvevpievu rroXKk yiv &vi,ya.ra, ^oUovs S 
iMe- m! chrUv nva TrpoeemXc'mn) dc ?iV-t?v %o<rto, tv y avrov tSci 
Ldr,vai S,n Se7 7ra0«v 7i 6.mT~cmt. '0 Se evvuiiie airf rtoKKa ml mv„p!i tion«. 
W imiti, iSert i-KaWayrivac ro5 ’Apxt^yov. b Bl ’ApxlSy/ios oiv 
Arvndrrtrc, lt,e t6v rt Kpfrwm ml ahr§ 

ro5ro r£ m! clXXa romSra i ’Apxibyyoa tiBrrpi^aro, Hdy rbrt, Hsvtp ^orav 
VDveis aycBbv viva %, ml oi HUoi voyue (iobXoyrai rrXyalov abrov rite 
iyAas hr&vm, ha roii kvvoq hitoXaiivaiv, ovTiv ml rov Kplrovoe rroWoi 
Tuv fiXivv iUovro ml arjiiaL irap%iv fvXoKa rov 'Apxt^vyov. 0 St 
'Apxthyce rf TLpirivvi 1/Srac ix<^pKtro, val cix Sn yovos o llpirtvv iv 
ilovxi?. fiv, aUa ml ol <j>lXoi airov. d M ne airji roirev oh i^fix^tro 
bveiSi^oi, (be im Kplruvoe bvptXoiytvoc KoXavdoi aMv, Hortpov ovv, t<j>ri o 
’ApxtSvyoe, aiaxpbv iariv ditpytroiyevov im xPVrrSv avdpuTnvv ml 
bvrevcpyerovvra rove ytv roioirovc tplXove mtdadm, rms St vovypois 
Ita^lptaBac, f, rove yh mXovs viyadoig iSuctiv rrttpiiytvov ixBpovc 
nidaSai, roh Sb mvypolc .rtMpyoIj'ra vetpacreai <j,l\ovs voidaBai mi 
XfijeSa, Toiroic &vr’ kdn>v h U roirov tis rt r^v Kplruvoe <j>[K(vv 
'Ap-)(Edr}^og ?iv kul iitto raiv aXXwy Kp/rwvoc tl>[Ko>v eri^aro. 



(y). Kal eXeyE Se ovrw cat irpog iiXXovg {.ih TroXXdae, oloa U irorc aurov 
ml irpSe 'Mav rbv 'liXdov mp'i rov Bimiov roidSt SiaXexBhra. ^ Silt 
xphov yip &<j,iv6ytvoe h 'IrtrLae ’ABiivait rraptylvtro r^ Su/tpiTti, Xeyoj-r. 
TPM rivag i>t Bavyaarov Ay r6, A yiv ne PoiXoiro auvria SiS&iarBal riva 
f) rkrova v x<iXK£a f; Inria, yfi ampdv ovot av rriy^pae rovrov rvxpf 
ijiad St' rivts t-cil hrrov ml fiovv rf PovXoytvip SiKalovs rrotiiaaaBai rtavra 
ytora that riov SiSaibvrivV kav Si rig flobXyrat ?/ aMg yaBdv ro Slra.ov y 
Tio'v f; oidryv StSaiaaBat, yi) dStvat Snot ttv kXB^v rijeot roirov. Kal o 
ytv 'Inrrlag tiKovcrag ravra Sgntp imaKoinrav avrov, "Eri yap m, t<j>y, a 
S&part£, St-tiva ri airi Xiytig a tyi) niiXai nori aov ijvovaa; ml S Sioicpd- 
ryc, ”0 Si yt roirov Sttvbrtpov, ify, S 'iTTria, oi ybvov id ri airi Xiyiv, 
&XXi gat Ttpl rivv avrtiv. av S’ Xaiog Sii ri mXvyaO^g that ntpl rwv 
avrtvv oiSinort ri aim Xiytig. ’AytXti, ttjiy, ntiptvyat Raivfiv rt Xtyttv 
ati. Uortpov, itjiy, ml Trtpl iSv inlaraaai ; oTov irtpl ypayyartvv tav rig 
tpijral at, noaa gal mla 'Sivgparovg tariv, iiXXa ytv nportpov, SXXa St vvv 
mpcf Xtyttv; 5) ntpl apiByivv ro'ig tptvrUaiv d ri Sic rrivrt Stra tanv, ov 
ra airi vvv i ml npbrtpov airogplvp ; Iltpi ytv rovrivv, tipy, w Swtpartc, 
(licTtp ai, ml tyii ail ri airi Xtyiv. irtpl yivrm rov Sigalov raw clyai 
vvv ixttv dniiv npbg & ovrt av ovr av fiX-Xoc oiStlc Svvair avrtiniiv.^ 
rjv “Hpai’, iipy, ytya Xiytig ayaBbv tvpygivai, d navaovrai ytv oi 
Sucoffral Stxa ipyifn^oytvot, rraiaovrai St ot noXirai wtpi rivv Sigaiivv avrt~ 
Xiyovrig rt ml avriSigovvreg ml araaia^ovrtg, navaovrai St at rrbXtig 
Siaftpbytvai jrtpl rivv Siga'iivv gal mXtyovaai. gal tyii ytv oil- oIS’ oxivg iv 
inoXti^Btlyv aov npo rov agovaai ryXigovrov ayaBov evpygorog. AX\a ya 
A'i,t^, ovg agovay, nptv y av airog anopfivp o,rt voyl'Ctig ro Sigaiov ilvaa 
apgii yap on rivv iXXivv garayiX^g ipivrivv ytv gal iXiyx<vv navrag, airog 

S’ oiStvl BiXtvv inixtiv X6yov oiSt yvivyyv arropaivtoBat mpl oiStv^. 

D A 
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(3). Distinguisli between ^a<n\ela, rvpavplg, apuTTOKpareia and 
* Kpariaj according to Socrates. 

Scholarship (c). Give some account of Aristippus and liia moral principles ; and of 
Monr^' doctrines. ^ 

° ’ ■ (^). In what trait of character did the Athenians, according to Socrates 

excel all the rest of the Greeks 1 To what passage or passages of what 
author would you refer for the best description of Athenian character? 

^ Give the etymology, and trace the meanings of irepiepyog^ (ppivow, 
€11^07;?, *:tv?vv«va>, (j>av\i^(i}, Trapa^povav. * 

1. What was the origin, and what the functions of the ’Ea-Aijir/a the 

BouXi; and the 'H iy ’Apf/w 7rdy^ BouXn ? ^ 

2. Mention the principal epochs of Greek colonization ; the states most 
successful in colonizing ; the names of their most famous colonies; and 
the chief distinctions between a Greek and Roman colony. 

3. Arrange in chronological order the following names of battles: 
Cunaxa, Mycale, Leuctra, Jigospotami, Ooronea, Plataea, Ohffirongea, Sala- 
mis, and Mantinaea. 

4. Give the duration of Theban supremacy in Greece; the cause or 
causes of its growth and decay. 

5. State points of resemblance and difference between the Archons of 
Athens and the Consuls of Rome ; and between the Ephors of Sparta and 
the Tribunes of Rome. 

_6. Give the chief coast towns of Sicily ; starting with any one, and 
going continuously round the island. 

birthplaces — assigning their position — of Alexander the 
Great, Alcaeus, Heracleitus, Diogenes, Herodotus, Thales, and Democritns; 
and arrange the names in chronological order. 

• modern names of Zacynthus, Ithaca, cape Tmnarus, the 

river btrymon, the Sinus Maliacus, aud Mona Oydene. 



Herodotus, Book I. 

(a). Translate 

Erfrftj^iirro fx£y vvv 7 / Ba^vX(Li* rpoTrw tVri Se 660 0 dpiT£a rijQ 

ToXios. ^ ro yap ^itrov avrys Trora^ds ^tepyti, ovyopa hn 'Evcftpyrys’ 
piet Se ApfiEVLiDVj i^y fiiyag mt j^advQ cat ra;;^we’ Se oItoq eg rijv 
Epw6p7)v dakaacay. to liv Sj) TEij^og EKarepov rovg ayKwyag ig rbyrrOTafiav 
EXykarai to Se awo rovrov at en-iKa/HT^l Trapa j^fTXoc EcdrEpov rov Trorapov 
atnaaiij 7rXtV0uv OTrrewv TrapaTEivEi. to 3e aorv avrb ibv irXrjpEg okiitav 
Tpuopotpuy TE Kat T£Tptap6<p(av KaraTETfiyTat Tag oSovg Idkag, rag re 6.\\ag sal 
rag ETTicapfft'ae rag ettI tov TroTaptby E^ouirac. Kara hij ^y Eicaaryy bSbi' h 
' ^ rp Trapa rov -Trorafiov TrnXt'See erryoav, oaat Trep ai Xaupat, roirav- 

rat apiSfiDy. ,]my Sc tal aural ^oXntoi, (Sepouirai nai aired k airiv rov 
TTorapdv. 

(fi). Translate : — 

l^opoi pev Sy TOLffi Baf^vXioyiOLtn ovTOt Kareffriain, eiffl be avrwv Trarptal 
at ovoEv dXXo (TiTEovraL ei pij ixdvg povvov, rovg ettel te olv drjpfvffctv- 
TEg aiiivuiri Tpbg ^Xwv, mtEvat rdbe ia^6.XXov<n kg SXpoy Kal XeyvavTtg 
iripom aSn Sea mySSvoe ml Ss ficv hy Poi\r,rae airuy, lire pi^ay pdi- 
peyoc exet, d Sc aprov rpimay mrijiras. 
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(y) What -was Herodotus* conception of a liiatory ? From what sources -^^enaix, 
did he borrow in the compilation of his own? 

(5). State the main religious conceptions of Herodotus ? Is there any- Schol^hip 
thing in this book to suggest scepticism regarding the oracles? 

(ft Give a brief account of Miletus and Phocaja, and of their colonies. ° * 

(A Can you refer to any anachronisms in this book? 

(0) . Can you refer to any passage that throws light on the date up to 
which Herodotus continued writing his history ? 

(1) . What notices are there in this hook of intercourse between Greece 
and Phcenicia ? 

(»r). Explain, and give the context of, the following : — 

1. dvCK'we e-)(CtV TUIV 7TOpBfJ.itJ>V. 

2. ETTtdpvaTat ydp viro As\(j)uv 9eo(f)avhi(TL. 

3. civfv yap avayKalrjQ IffX^PVQ avfx^atnEQ layypai ovk iBekoviri 

av[ifxiv£LV. 

4. \EM(j>OpOt TTvXat. 

5. die /i€V cfioi on oui: drOpwTro^vfac h'6fxi<rap rove deovc, 

Kara-rrep ol "EXXj;v£c, elvci. 

6. a7re<TTpa<f>aTO yap tovq e^/3dXov£. 

THDoyDiDESj.Book I. 

To be translated into English : — 

(a). Tci §’ fpya roiv 'rrpa’^divruiv Iv t<o ffoXt/ip ovk Ik tov wapariij^oiTOc 
7rvv0avd^fi'De ii^iwffa ypa<[iea' oiiS’ die ifiol edoKei, dXX’ otc rc aiirde irapijv 
Kat ?rapd rivy uXXwv otrov dwarov aKpifielq. 'inpl iKiicrTOV firfsfXdwv. fTrt- 
VOViVQ Sf £Vpil7K£T0, ^lOTl ol 7rCtpd^T£fi TOlg £pyOLQ EKaffTOLQ ov Tttvra xept rwv 

avrwv tXtyov, dXX’ dig iKaripivv tlq gvvo^ag v fJ-vVf^VS 
aKp6affiv 'l(T 0 J£ rd fii} fivdutdeg avruv urepTriffrepoy 0av«Trat' oVoi /3ovX>/- 
ffovrai tCiv re yevofiiyivy to aa<j)£Q <tko’K£~lv »:al rwv ^cXXdvrwv TTOre aZOig 
Kara to dv0pdi7reiov roiovrioy Kai TrapaTrXqaloiv ’iffiadai, di^eXt^a KpivEiv avTu 
dptcovvrwe e^fi, KTiipa te iff del fxciXXov u aywviajj.a es to Trapa^p^^a 
dwuetv ^vyicftrau 

(/3). BovXfvfo'dc oJv /3pa^fWff die ov Trfpt ftpaxeoiv, koI fxv oXXorptatg 
yvaipatfi Kai kyKXi}p.a(n TrELoBivTeg oIkeIov TrSvov irpocrdrjffdE. tov Se ttoXe/aov 
TOV TrapdXoyov, otroc lari, irptv Iv aiirw yeyecrOat TrptiStdyvwre* ^7jf:uyd/i£voff 
yap Iff TV)(aQ tpiXel to. ttoXXci TTEpiioraffOaL, wv 'iaov te d'rriypp.Ey ml oTrorIpws' 
larai Iv dSj^X^ »:ivSuv£V£rai. tdvrfiff r£ oi «v0pw7roi Iff rovff ‘iroXifxovQ rZy 
Epytvv Trpdrepov E‘)(ovTai, d 'x.pvv varspoy dpav, »cai:07ra6ovvrES ijSj? Turv 
X6y<i)y dirrovrat. y}fJ.E"i£ 21 Iv ov2e^i^ rro) TOiavTrj dpapriq. ovreff oiir airo< 
ov9’ v^ag opwvrfiff XiyofiEv hfiiv, e(vq eti ahdatperoff diJ.<liOT£poi£ ij £v/3ovXt<l> 
ffTTov2dff XvEiv ^ijSI Trapaj^alyeiv roufi opKovg, ra 21 2id^opa 2/*fp XvEirdai 
Karar^v ^,vv6>)kt)v' 0£ovff rove opdovg fiapTVpag 7roiovju£vot Trcipaot^^cdci 
d^vvcadai reoXifiov dp^ovrag Tavrr) ^ dv v0»jy^a0£. 

(y). *Y/i£tff yovv, w AaKE^aiy.6yiOL, rag ky rp neXoirovvyja^ iroXeig eti fo 
vpiv di^lXi^ov icaraarTjadjufvoi k^ijyEicrde’ Kai el tote vvofiELvayTeg 2td 
ffavro'ff a.T'^'xBriorde kv vyefiovlif, Sairep iifidg, ev ta/iev /ii) dv ^aaov iifiag 
Xwrripovg yevopeVovff rolg ^v^/xd^oiff ifal dvaytfaadcvraff dv •?) lywj>ci« 
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Appendix, rwe ^ atirovc Ktvhvvevetv, ovriae oi»8’ >)jueTs Bavfiaaroy ov^ev irevoiiiKajiiv 
owS’ airo rov avdptaTreiov rpoirov, ei cip-)(fiv re dt^ofxivrjv iSe^a^eSa xai ravnjv 
/z?) d.ve.'tfj.sv, vtto twv fisyiarwv vtKrjdivTee, rifxijc Kal tiovg Kal dt^eXlag, ohV 
tions. aZ TpwTOL rov roiovTOV hrap^avreCf aXV afl KadsarSiTog rov ijtxffU) Wo rou 
Si»varwrfj30v Karelpysadai, a^tol r£ fi^a vofMi^ovTEQ slvai Kal vfuv Wkcwteq, 
^vf^pipoira Xoyt^fo/ifvoi rw SiKait^ Xoy« vvv ^(pyjcrde, ov ovhig 
'jrtii TrapaTvxov Kry/aaffdat Trpodeie tov fxrj ttXcov aTrirpairtTo. 

WaiveioBal re oinveg xpr^aafievot dvdpojTrelg. <f)vffei iSjare Ircpuv 

dtpxEiv ■^tK'atorfpot tj Kara rf]v Wdpxovcrav 8uva^tv yeyivrjvrat, dWovg y 
av ohv oiofitQa ra {jfxerepa Xajjuvras W7^ai ctv ^aXtora e'i ri perpta^opey, 
hp-lv 8e eal ek tov ivieiKOvg d8o^/a ro TrXeov h CTratvoe oioc ek*c5rwc TEpii<rrr}. 

(S). Point out such expressions in the above passages as you may 
consider peculiarly Thucydidean ; and render them in what you would 
consider as more simple and ordinary Greek. 

(e). Enumerate the respective allies or subjects of Athene and Lacedse- 
mon at the outbreak of the war. 

(^). Epitomise the arguments employed respectively by the envoys of 
Corcyra and Corinth at Athens before the commencement of the war. 



Greek PnosE Composition. 

Translate after the style of Herodotus - 

NinuSj the Assyrian, had an ocean of gold and other riches more than 
the sand in the Caspian sea. He never saw the stars, and perhaps he 
never desired it; he never stirred up the holy fire among the Magi, nor 
touched his god with the sacred rod according to the laws; he never 
offered sacrifice, nor worshipped the Deity, nor administered justice, nor 
spake to his people, nor numbered them; but ho was most valiant to eat 
and drink, and having mingled his wines he threw the rest upon the stones. 
This man is dead; behold his sepulchre; and now hear where Ninus is. 
.Sometimes I was Ninus, and drew the breath of a living man; but now 
am nothing but clay. I have nothing, but what I did eat, and what I 
served to myseff in lust, that was and is all my portion. 

After the style of Thucydides: — 

As the armies approached, the two generals went from rank to rank 
encouraging their men, exciting their hopes, and allaying their fears. 
Pompey represented to his men that the glorious occasion, which they had 
long besought him to grant, was before them; “and, indeed,” cried he, 
“ what advantages could you wish over an enemy that you are not now 
possessed of? Your numbers, your vigour, a late victory, all assure a 
speedy and an easy conquest of those harassed and broken troops, com- 
posed of men worn out with age and impressed with the terrors of a recent 
defeat; but there is a still stronger protection than the superiority of our 
strength, — the justice of our cause.” 
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Latin. — Examhur, R. B. Bagley, m.a. 

Translate into Englisli, explaining anything tliat seems to you to 
require explanation : — 

Tebence — Andria, Act II., So. ii. 

I)aw 5 — Gharinus. — Pamphilus, 

B(i. Li boni, boni quid porto ? sed nbi inueniaui Pamphilnin, 

Vt metum in quo nunc est adimam atque expleam animum gaudio? 

Qlu Laetus est nescio quid. Pa. Nil est | non dum haee resciuit mala. 
Ed Quem ego nunc credo, si iam audierit sibi paratas nuptias,. 

Qh Audin tu ilium? Da. toto me oppidO exanimatum quaerere. 

Sed ubi quaeram aut quo nunc primum intendam? Gh. Oessas 
adloqui ? 

Ba. Habeo. Pa. Laue, ades, resiste. Da. Quis homost, qui me . .? 
0 Pamphile, 

Te ipsum quaero. cuge Charine : ambo opportune : uos uolo. 

Pa. Laue, peril. Da, Quin tu hoc audi. Pa. Interii. Da. Quid 
timeas scio. 

Gh. Mea quidem liercle certe in dubio uitast. Da. Et quid tn, scio. 
Pa. Nuptiae mi. Da. Etsi scio? Pa. hodie. Da, Obtundis tarn etsi 
intellego? 

Id paues, ne ducas tu illam : tu autem, ut ducas. Gh. Bern tenes. 

Pa. Istuc ipsum. Da. Atqui istuc ipsum nil periclist; me uide. 

Pa. Obsecro te, quam primum hoc mo libera miserum metu. Da. 

Hem, . . n 

Libero : uxorem tibi non dat iam Cbremcs. Pa. Qui scis. Da. Scio. 
Tuus pater modo bic me prendit : ait tibi uxorem dai'o 
Hodie, item alia multa, quae nunc non est nai'randi locus. ^ 

Continuo ad te properans porcurro ad forum, ut dicam tibi haec. 

Vbi te non inuenio, ibi ascendo in quendam excelsum locum 
Circumspicio ; nusquam. Ibrte ibi huius uideo Byrriam ; 

Kogo : negat uidisse. mihi inolestum. quid agam cogito. 

Eedeunti interea ex ipsa re mi incidit suspicio. ‘ hem, 

Paululum obsoni : ipsus tristis : de improuiso nuptiae : 

Non cohaerent.’ Pa. Quorsum nam istuc ? Da. Ego me continuo ad 
Chremem. 

Quom illo aduenio, solitudo ante ostium : iam id gaudeo. 

Gh, Eecte dicis. Pa. Perge. Da. maneo ; interea intro ire neminem. 
Video, exhe neminem : matronam nullam in aedibus, ^ 

Nil ornati, nil tumulti : access! : intro aspexi. Pa. Scio. 

Magnum signum. Da. Num uidentur conuenire haee nuptiis ? 

Pa. Non opinor, Daue. Da. ‘ Opinor’ narras? non recte a.ccipis. 

Certa res est. etiam puerum inde abiens conueni Chromi ; 

Holera et piscieulos minutos ferre obolo in ccenam seni. 

Ch. Liberatus sum hodie, Daue, tua opera. Da. Ac nullus qiudem. 
Ch. Quid ita? nempe huic prorsus illam non dat. Da. Kidiculum 
caput, 

Qu^i necessus sit, si huic non dat, te illam uxorem ducere : 

Nisi uides, nisi senis amicos oras, ambis. Oh. Bene mones : 

Ibo, etsi hercle saepe iam me spes haec fnistratast, uale, 

, YiRGiii^Georgics, Booh TV., 281-314. 

Sed si quem proles subito defecerit omnis, 

Nec, genus unde novae stirpiS revoeetur, h^).bebit ; 

Tempus et Arcadii rnemoranda invents, magistri 
Pandere, quoque modo caesis iam saepe iuvencis 
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Insincerus apes tulerit cmor. Altius omnem 
Expediam prima repetens ab origine famam. 

Nam qua Pellaei gens fortunata Canopi 
Accolit effuso stagnantem £umine Nilum, 

Et circum pictis vehitur sua rura fase]is ; 

Quaque pharetratae vicinia Persidis urget, 

Et diversa ruens septem discurrit in ora 
Usque coloratis amnis devexus ab Indis, 

Et viridem Aegyptum nigra foecundat arena; 

Omnis in bac certam regio iacit arte salutem. 

Exiguus primum atque ipsos contractus ad usus 
Eligitur locus : hunc angustique imbrice tecti 
Parietibusque premunt artis, et quatuor addunt 
Quatuor a ventis obliqua luce fenestras. 

Turn vitulus bima curvans iam cornua fronte 
Quaentur: huic geminae nares et spiritus oris 
Multa reluctanti obstruitur, plagisque peremto 
Tunsa per integram solvuntur viscera pellem. 

Sic positum in clause linquunt, et ramea costis 
Subiicinnt fragmenta, thymum. casiasque recentes. 

Hoc geritur, Zepbyris primum impellentibus undas, 

Ante novis rubeant quam prata coloribus, ante 
Garrula quam tignis nidum suspendat liirundo. 

Interea teneris tepefactus in ossibus humor 
Aestuat, et visenda modis animalia miris, 

Trunca pedum prime, mox et stridentia pennis, 

Miscentur, tenuemque magis magis aera caipunt, 

Donee, ut aestivis effusus nubibus imber, 

Enipere, aut ut, nervo pulsante, sagittae, 

Prima leves ineunt si quando proelia Parthi. 

. Explain the various meanings and constructions of the verb 
convenire. 

Translate : — 

Aota Ludis Megalensibus, M. Fulvio et M. Glabrionb aedtiibos 
C uBrULiBus. Egekunt L. Ambiyius Turpio et L. Attilius Pbaenes- 
imos. Monos fecit Flaoous Claudi pilius, tibiis paeibus, dextris 
ET aiNisTRis, Et est tota Graeoa. EniTA M. Maroello et Cn. 
SuLPIOIO coss. 

3. Give some account of the ludi Megalenses/' and state the other 
names by which they are known. 

4. Explain the expression “tibiis paribus, dextris et sinistris.” 

5. Why is the epithet Felled applied to Canopus? What is the 
general name for a roof-tile in Latin ; and what the difference between 
it and imhrecc ? 

Translate into Latin elegiac verse 

Through groves sequestered, dark and still, 

Low vales and mossy cells among, 

In silent paths the careless rill 
With languid murmurs steals along. 

Awhile it plays with circling sweep, 

And, lingering, leaves its native plain ; 

Then pours impetuous down the steep,. 

And mingles with the boundless main. 

Oh! let my years thus devious glide, 

Through silent scenes obscurely calm; 
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Nor wealth nor strife pollute the tide, AppmUia, 

Nor honour’s sanguinary palm. 

When labour tires and pleasure palls, Scholarship 

Still let the stream untroubled be, Examtua- 

As down the steep of age it falls, 

And mingles with eternity. 



Translate into English:— 

(A).— Cicero— Pm Milom, XXIX. 

Non timeOj indices, ne odio mearum inimicitiarum inflammatus 
libentius haec in ilium evomere videar quam verius. Etenim etsi 
praecipuum esse debebat, tamen ita communis erat omnium iUe hostis, 
ut in communi odio paene aeq^ualiter versaretur odium nieum. Non 
potest dici satis, ne cogitari quidem, quantum in illo sceleris, quantum 
exitii fuerit. Quin sic attendite, indices. Nempe haec est quaestio 
de interitu P. Clodii. Fingite animis — liberae sunt enim nostrae 
cogitationes et quae volunt sic intuentur, ut ea cernamus, quae non 
videmus, — fingite igitur cogitatione imaginem huius condicionis meae : 
si possim efiicere ut Milonem absolvatis, sed ita, si P. Clodius revixerit 
.... Quid vultu extimuistis ? quonam modo ille vos vivus adficeret, 
quos mortuus inani cogitatione percussit? Quid? si ipse Cn. Pompeius, 
qui ea virtute ac fortuna est, ut ea potuerit semper, quae nemo praeter 
ilium, si is, inquam, potuisset aut quaestionem demorte P. Clodii ferre 
autipsumab inferis excitare, utrum putatis potius facturum fuisse? 
Etiam si propter amicitiam vellet ilium ab inferis evocare propter rem 
publicam non fecisset. Eius igitur mortis sedetis ultores, cuius vitam 
siputetis per vos restitui posse, nolitis, etde eius neee lata quaestio 
est, qui si eadem lege reviviscere posset, lata lex numquam esset. 
Huius ergo interfector si esset, in confitendo ab iisne poenam timeret, 
quos liberavisset ? Graeci homines deorum honores tribuunt iis viris, 
qui tyrannos necavemnt. Quae ego vidi Athenis ! quae aliis in urbibus 
Graeciae ! quas res divinas talibus institutas viris ! quos cantus, quae 
carmina! prope ad immortalitatis et religionem et memoriam conse- 
crantur. Vos tanti eonservatorem populi, tanti sceleris ultorem non 
modo honoribus lyillis adficietis, sed etiam ad supplicium rapi 
patiemini? Confiteretur, confiteretur, inquam, si fecisset, et magno 
animo et libenter fecisse se llbertatis omnium causa, quod esset ei non 
confitendum modo, verum etiam praedicandum. 

(B.) — Cicero — Letters to Atticus, V., 9. 

Actium venimus a. d. xvii. Kal. Quinct., quum quidem et Corcyrae 
et Sybotis muneribus tuis, quae et Areus et mens amicus Eutychides 
opipare et ^iXoTrpotrrjveWara nobis congesserant, epulati essemus 
Saliarem in modum. Actio maluimus iter facere pedibus, qui ineom- 
modissime navigassemus, et Leucatam flectere molestum videbatur. 
Actuariis autem minutis Patras accedere sine his impedimentis non 
satis visum est decorum. Ego, ut saepe tu me currentem hortatus es, 
cotidie meditor, praecipio meis, faciam denique, ut summa modestia et 
summa abstinentia munus hoc extraordinarium traducamus. Parthus 
velim quiescat et fortuna nos iuvet : nostra praestabimus. Tu, quaeso, 
quid agas, ubi quoque tempore futurus sis, quales res nostras Komae 
reliqueris, maxime de xx. et dcoo., cura ut sciamus. Id unis diligenter 
Utteris datis, quae ad me utique perferantur, eonsequere. Tllud tamenj 
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quoniam nunc abes, qnum id non agitur, aderis autem ad tempus, ut 
mibi rescripsisti, memento curare per te et per oranes nostros, in prhnis 
per Hortensium, ut annus noster maneat suo statu, ne quid novi 
deoematur. Hoc tibi ita mando, ut dubitem an etiam te rogem, ut 
pugnes ne interealetur. Sed non audeo tibi omnia onera imponere. 
Annum quidem utique teneto. Cicero meus, modestissimus et suavis- 
simus puer, tibi salutem dicit. Dionysium semper equidem, ut scig, 
dilexi : sed cotidie plmis facio, et mehercule in primis, quod te amat 
ueo tui mentionem intemitti sinit. 

]. Distinguisb between subjective and objective genitives, and witli 
reference to this distinction state the two explanations that may be 
given of the phrase “odio inimioitiarum mearum.” Wliat was the 
original meaning of hostis ? Distinguish between it and inimicus. 

3. Give the etymological meaning of g'tjm, and deduce from it the 
use of the word with the imperative and subjunctive moods. 

3. Give some account of the tyrannicides referred to in (A), and of 
the honours paid to them. 

4. In what year was Milo tried ? Name tire lex under which he was 
prosecuted and its proposer, and state how the form of procedure under 
it differed from the usual one. What is the legal meaning of print' 
legmm i 

5. Give some account of the chief events in Cicero’s life during the 
period within which the letters to Attious contained in Books III., 
IV., V„ were written. 

6. Give the modem names, and describe the situations of the places 
named in extract (B). 

Translate into Latin prose ; — 

I have’ great hopes, 0 my judges,, that it is infinitely to my advantage 
that I am sent .to death. For it must of necessity he that one of tliese 
two things must he the consequence : death must take away all these 
senses, or convey me to another life. If all sense is to he taken away, 
and death is no more than that profound sleep without dreams in 
which we are sometimes buried, O heavens, how desirable it is to die I 
How many days do we know in life preferable to such a state ? But if 
it be true that death is but a passage to places which they who lived 
before us do now inhabit ; how much still happier is it to go from those 
who can themselves judges, to appear before those that are really such, 
and to meet men who have lived with justice and truth. Do you think 
it nothing to speak with Orpheus, Musteus, Homer, and Hesiod ? I 
■would, indeed, suffer many deaths to enjoy these things. With what 
particular delight should I talk to Palamedes, Ajax, and others, who, 
like me, have suffered by the iniquity of their judges ! I should exa- 
mine the wisdom of that great prince who carried such mighty forces 
against Troy, and argue with Sisyphus upon. diflScult points, as I have 
in conversation here, without being in danger of being condemned. 
But let not those among you who toe pronounced me an innocent 
man be afraid of death. No harm can arrive at a good man whether 
dead or living; his affairs are under the direction, of the gods. Nor 
will I believe the fate which is allotted to myseK this day to have 
arrived hy chance ; nor have I aught to say against my judges or 
accusers, but that they thought they did me an injury. But I detain 
you too long; it is time that I retire to death, and you to your affairs 
of life : which of us has the better, is known to the gods, but to no 
mortal man. 
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English. — Examiner, Erofemr Moffett, il.d. 

1. Define Language; and explain what is meant by an Analytic, 
Synthetic, and Homogeneous language. 

2. What twofold eiTor does Wiseman notice in the original method 
of the compaj-ative study of languages ? 

3. Into what tliree periods does he divide the history of Ethnography? 
What three great results of the science does he pohit out ? 

4. Draw up a table of the Indo-European languages, with their sub- 
divisions. 

5. What languages spoken in Europe do not belong to the ludor 
European family? 

6. Hive as complete a list as you can of tho words which the English 
language has borrowed from the Celtic. 

7. Examine the question — Whether, and how far, there is a Scan- 
dinavian element in the English language. 

8. At what dates did the French language cease to be used in 
England — (1) in Acts of Parliament ; (2) in the Law Courts ; (3) in 
Schools ? 

9. Recount and explain the successive forms or stages which the 
English language has passed tlirough. 

10. Enumerate the ]>rincipal literary works that were produced in 
England between the Norman Conquest and A.D. 1400 ; and give a 
particulai* account of any one of them. 

1 1. Give six examples of words of Greek, Latin, and Saxon origin, 
respectively ; and state how from each word you tell its origin. 

1 3. What were the inflexions of English Noun s, Pronouns, and Verbs, 
in the time of Chaucer ? 



1. Define Literature, Poetiy, and Epic Poem. 

2. Name, with dates, those whom you consider to be the six greatest 
poets of England, and mention their principal works. 

8. Write a short essay on tho genius of Milton, and quote illustra- 
tive passages. 

4. Quote some of Milton’s allusions to the mediaeval Romances. 

6. Distinguish between the Logical and the Grammatical analysis of 
a sentence. 

6. Distinguish Simile and Metaphor. What cautions are to be 
observed in the use of metaphorical language ? 

7. Distinguish and illustrate Barbarism, Solecism, and Impropriety. 

8. Explain what is meant by “ Aureate terms.” 

9. What did Aristotle mean by ^'fngidiiy of style ?” 

10. Write a short essay on the best means of attaining Energy and 
Elegance of style. 



SciEKCE Scholarships — Second Year. 



Mathematics. — Examiner^ J)r. Allman. 

1. The common chords of every pair of three intersecting circles 
meet in a point. 

S. Eliminate ^ from the equations;— 

ocss^a-^-h sin y=a cot cos 

8. The sides a, h, o, of a plane triangle are 18, 20, and 23, respect- 
ively. Find L tan given log 2— *301030 and log 8=*4.7712l. 
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Appendix, 4. If a Straight line be perpendicular to each of two straight lines 
at the point of then- intersection, it shall also be perpendicular to the 
Schotobip plane which passes through them. 

fcamim- 5, The three angles of a spherical triangle are together greater than 
two right angles and less than six right angles. 

6. In a spherical triangle prove tlie formulee — 

tan i (A+B)=cot i C 25L|_^J ; 

“ ' ^ ^ cos§(a-f5)’ 

tan I (A_B)=cot J C 

♦ ^ ^ ® Sin -J- (a+&) 



7. "What is the polar equation of a sti’aiglit line -when the pole is on 
the line? What is the polar equation of a circle when the pole is at 
the centre of tlie circle ? 

8. Find the angle between two lines whose equations, with regard to 
rectangular co-ordinates, are given. 

9. Give the equation of a circle — 

fa) When the origin of co-ordinates is at the centre. 

(J) When the centre lies on either of tdie axes of co-ordinates. 

(c) When the axes are a diameter and perpendicular at its 
extremity. 

10. The product of any number of successive integers is exactly 
divisible by that of the same number of terms of the numerical series. 

11. Every equation has as many roots as it has dimensions, and no 
more. 

13. Solve the equation — 7a:^— 27a; — 18=0, which has two 

roots of the form -fa, ~a. 



1. Eliminate 0 and ^ from the equations: — 

a sin^0-f 6 coa^0*=c, I sin^^-f a cos^^=c?, and a tan 0=5 tan (j>. 

2. The lines joining the points of bisection of the opposite edges of 
a triangular pyramid intersect in a point. 

3. Prove the formula sin |(A4-B-f C)= ^~^ cos a-f 

‘ 4cosjacosfocos4c 

4. Prove that the arcs drawn from the angles of a spherical triangle 
perpendicular to the opposite sides intersect in a x>oint, 

6. Find the condition that the three lines, 



a^b ’ a'^b' ’ 



^4-L- 

a"~^b"~ 



shall pass through the same point. 

6. Given the vertex and vertical angle of a triangle and the rect- 
angle rmder the sides ; if one extremity of the base describe a straight 
line or circle, find the locus described by the other extremity. 

7. Find the locus of a point such that the square of its distance from 
a fixed point is equal to the rectangle under its distance from a fixed 
straight line and a line of given length. 

8. Determine whether the equation 6ic-f9=0has 

equal roots ; and if so, find all the roots of the equation. 

9. Prove that the second and fourth terms of the equation 

can J>© removed by the same transformation if 
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Latin. — ’Emmin&r.t R. B. Bagley^ m.a. 
Translate into English : 

(A). — ^Virgil — ^neid, IV., 474-621. 

Ergo ubi concepit furias, evicta dolore, 

Decrevitque mori; tempus secum ipsa modumque 
Exigit et, maestam dictis aggressa sororem, 
Consilium vultu tegit ac spem fronte serenat : 

“ Inveni, germana, viam — gratare sorori, — 

Quae milii reddat eum, vel eo me solvat amantem. 
Oceani fineru iuxta solemque cadentem 
Ultimus Aethiopum locus est, ubi maximus Atlas 
Axem humero torquet stellis ardentibus aptum; 

Hinc mihi Massylae gentis monstrata sacerdos, 
Hesperidum templi custos, epulasque draconi 
Quae dabat et sacros servabat in arbore ramos, 
Spargens humida mella soporiferumque papaver. 

Haec se carminibus promittit solvere mentes, 

Quas velit, ast aliis duras immittero curas, 

Sistere aquam fluviis et vertere sidera retro, 
Nocturnosque ciet Manes; mugire videbis 
Sud pedibus terram et doscendere moutibus ornos. 
Tester, cara, deos et te, germana, tuumque 
Dulce caput, magicas invitam accingier artes. 

Tu secreta pyram tecto interiors sub auras 
Erige, et arma, viri, thalamo quae fixa reliquit 
Impius, exuviasque omnes lectumque iugalem. 

Quo perii, superimponas: abolere nefandi 
Cunctn viii monumenta iuvat, monstratque sacerdos.” 
Haec efFata silet, pallor simul occupat ora. 

Non tamen Anna novis praetexere funera sacris 
Germanam credit, nec tantos mente furores 
Concipit, aut graviora timet, quam morte Sychaei. 
Ergo iussa parat. 

At regina, pyra penetrali in sede sub auras 
Erecta ingenti taedis atque ilice secta, 

Intenditque locum sertis et fronde coronat 
Funerea ; super exuvias ensemque relictum 
Effigiemque toro locat, baud ignara futuri. 

Stant arae circum, et crines effusa sacerdos 
Ter centum tonat ore deos, Erebumque Chaosque 
Tergeminamque Hecaten, tria virginis ora Dianae. 
Sparserat et latices simulates fontis Avemi ; 

Falcibus et messae ad lunam quaemutur aenis 
Pubentes herbae nigid cum lacte veneni ; 

Quaeritur et nascentis equi de fronte revulsus 
Et matri praereptus amor. 

Ipsa mola manibusque piis altaria iuxta, 

XJnum exuta pedem vinclis, in veste recincta, 
Testator moritura deos et conscia fati 
Sidera; turn, si quod non aequo foedere amantes 
Curae numen habet iustumque memorque, precatur. 
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400 



496 



500 



605 



510 
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(B). — HoEicE — Odes, Book I., xxjcvii. 

Nuno est blbendum, nunc pede libero 
Pulsanda tellus, uune Saliaribus 
Oi'oare pulvinar deorum 
Tempus erat dapibus, sodales. 

Antehao nefas depromere Caeoubum 
Oellis avitis, dum Capitolio 
Bogina dementes ruinas 
Bunus et inaperio parabat 

Contaminato cum grego topiuin 
Morbo virorunij quidlibet impotens 
Sperai'6 fortunaqne dulei 
Ebria. Bed minuit furorem 

Vix una sospes navis ab ijpiibus, 
Mentemque lymplmtam Mareotioo 
Eedegit in veros timores 
Caesar ab Italia volantem 

Eomis adurgens, aecipiter velut 
Modes colnmbas aut leporem oitus 
Yenator in eampis nivalis 
Haemoniae, daret ut oatenia 

Eatale monstrani : qaas generosiua 
Perire quaerens nec muUebriter 
Expavit eusem nao latentes 
Classe cita reparavit oras ; 

Ausa et iacentem visero rogiani 
Yultu sereno, fortia et asporas 
Tractate serpentes, ut atram 
Corpora combiberet venonum. 

Deliberata morte ferooior : 

Saevis Liburnis scilicet invidens 
Privata deduct superbo 
Non bumilis mulier triumpho. 



(C). — Hobaoe — Epistles, Book I., xx. 
Vertmnnum lanumque, liber, speotare videris, 
Scilicet ut prostes Sosiorum pumice mundus. 
Odisti claves et grata sigilla pudioo, 

Paucis oatendi gemis et communia laudas, 

Non ita nutritus. Euge quo desoendere gestis : 
Non erit emisso reditus tibi. Quid miser egi ? 
Quid Tolui ? dices, ubi quid te laeserit ; et seis 
In breve te eogi, quum plenus languet amator. 
Quodsi non odio peccantis desipit augur, 

Carus eris Eomae, donee te deserat aetas ; 
Contrectatus ubi manibus sordesoere vulgi 
Coeperis, aut tineas pasces taoitumus inertes, 
Aut fugies IJticam aut vinotus mitteris Ilerdam, 
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Bidebit moaitor non exauditus, ut ille, Arpmdias, 

Qui male parentem in rapes protrusit asellum 

L’atns: quis enim invitnm servare laboret? Scliolarslijp 

Hoc qaoque te manet, ut pueros elementa docentem Esamina- 



Occupet extremis in viqis balba sonectus. 

Quum tibi sol tepidus plures admoverit aures, 

Me libertino natum patre et in tenui re 
Maiores pennas uido extendisse loqueris, 

Ut quantum generi demas, virtutibus addas ; 

Me primis urbis belli placuissc domique, 

Corporis exigui, praecanum, solibus aptum, 

Irasci celerem, tamen ut placabilis essem. 

Forte meum si quis te percontabitur aevum, 

Me quater undenos sciat implevisse Decembres, 

Collegam Lepidum quo duxit LoUius anno, 

1. State the etymological meaning of the verb exigere, and deduce 
from it the various meanings that the verb assumes. 

2. Explain the expression “ Oceani finem juxta,” and state the i)osi- 
tion of Oceanus in the geography of Homer. 

3. There seems to be a difficulty in the use of the epithet soporiferum ■ 
in verse 486 of extract (A), in connexion with the -wakeful di'agon, 
guaidian of the golden apples. Could you give any of the attempts 
that have been made to explain away the difficulty? 

4. Explain the construction of the clause ^‘magicas invitam accin- 
gierartes;” also that of “ praetexere funera sacris,” 

5. What is the meti'e of (B)/ and what are its laws? Judging from 
internal evidence, when should you suppose it was written ? 

6. Explain fully the folio-wing passages in (C); — 

“ Vertumnum lanumque, liber, spectare videris, 

Scilicet ut prostes Sosiorum pumice mundus.” 

“ Forte meum si quis te percontabitur aevum, 

Me quater undenos sciat implevisse Bocembres, 

Collegam Lepidum quo duxit Lollius anno.” 



Translate into English ; — 

Sallust — Juguiiha, c. 31. 

Malta me dehortantur a vobis, Quirites, ni studium reipuhlicae 
omnia superet : opes factionis, vostra patientia, ius nullum, ac maxume 
quod iimoeentiae plus perzculi quam honoris est. Nam ilia quidem 
pigefc dicere, his annis quindecim quam ludibrio fueritis superbiae 
pauconnu, quam foede quamque imilti perierint vostri defensores, ut 
vobis animus ab ignavia atque socordia corruptus sit, qui ne nunc 
quidem, obnoxiis inimicis, exsurgitis, atque etiam nunc timetis eos, 
quifaus decet terror! esse. Sed quamquam haec talia sunt, tamen 
obviam ire factionis potentiae animus aubigit; certe ego libertatem, 
quae a parente meo tradita est, experiar ; vemm id frustra an ob 
rem faqiam, in vostra manu situm est, Quirites. Neque ego vos bortor, 
quod saepe maiores vostri fecere, ut contra iniurias armati eatis. Nihil 
nihil secessione opus est ; necesse est, suomet ipsi more praecipites 
Occiso Tiberio Gracciio, quern regnum parare aiebant, in plebem 
homanam quaestiones graves habitae sunt. Post C. Gracchi et M. 
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Appmmx, Fulvii caedem item vestri ordinis multi mortales in oarcere necaf 
sunt; utriusque cladis non lexverum lubido eorum finem fecit, Sed 
SAolarsMp sane fuerit regni paratio plebi sua restituere, quiequid sine saiisuine 
uloisoi nequitur, iure factum sit. Snperioribua anuis tociti 
indignabamini aerarium expilari, reges et populos liberos paucis nobi- 
libus vectigal pendere, penes eosdem et summam gloriam et maxumas 
divitias esse; tamen haeo talia facinora impune susoepisse parum 
habuere. Itaque postremo leges, maiestas vostra, dWina et humana 
omnia bostibus tradita sunt, 

1. How does Livy explain the application of the word Qmrites to the 
Boman people? Could you suggest any other explanation? Account 
for ae expressions populus Romanus Quirites, and populus Romm 
Quij'iiium. 

a. What events in Boman history are alluded to in the expression 
“nihil secessione opus est?” 

S. Give a short account of the agrarian law of Tib. Gracchus, and 
the date of his murder, with the circumstances that led to it. 

4. Distinguish between inierjicere^ Qiecare, and irucidare; cemmw and 
^ciis; vectigal and stip&idium. 



CiOEEo — J)e Senectute, c. 13, 



Saepe andivi a maioribus natu, qui se porro puoros a senibus audisse 
dicebant, niirari solitum C. Fabricium, quod, qiium apud regem Pyr- 
rhum legatus esset, audisset a Thessalo Ciiiea esse quemdam Athenis, 
qui se sapientem profitereter, eumque dicere omnia, quae faceremus, 
^ voluptatem esse referenda. Quod ex eo audientes M’. Curium et 
Ti. Coruncanium optare solitos ut id Samnitibus ipsique Pyrrho per- 
^adereto, quo facilius vinci possent, quum se voluptatibus dedissent. 
Vixerat M . Curius, cum P. Decio, qui quinquennio ante eum consulem 
se pro re publica quarto consulatu devoverat : norat eumdem Fabricius, 
norat Coruncanius : qui quum ex sua vita turn ex eius, quern dico, 
Uecu lacto ludicabant esse profecto aliqnid natura pulcrum atque 
praeclarum quod sua sponte peteretm' quodque spreta et contempts 
voluptate optous quisque sequeretm*. Quorsum igitur tarn multa de 
voluptate . Quia non modo vituperatio nulla, sed etiam summa laus 
senectutis est, quod eavoluptates nullasmagno opere desiderat Caret 
epuiis exstructisque mensis et frequentibus poculis. Caret ergo etiam 
vinolenha et cruditate et insomniis. Sed si aliquid dandum est volup- 
quoniam eius blanditiis non facile obsistimus — divine enim Plato 
escam malorum’ appellat ‘voluptatem, quod ea videlicet homines 
capi^tur ut pisces’, — quamquam immoderatis epulis caret senectus, 
modicis tamen conviviis delectaii potest 0. Duilium M. F., qui 
oenos classe primus devicerat, redeuntem a coena senem saepe vide- 
oampuer, delectabatur crebro funali et tibicine, quae sibi nuUo exemplo 
pnvatus sumpserat: tantum licentia dabat gloria. 



. consulship of C. DuUius? Give an 

services, of the way in which they were commemorated, 
and of the honours conferred on him. 

person alluded to in the words quemdam Athems, &c. ? 
+T. •’ i,- V.® , passive construction of verbs that in the active take 
tneir object in the dative? 
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Eeti'anslate into Latin prose : — Appendix, 

c 2 - 

Offisar said that on account of his respect for Divitiacus and the — . 
Aeduans, he would receive them under his protection, and spare them ; 
but, because the state was of great influence among the Belgis, and tious. 
pre-eminent in the number of its population, he demanded 600 hostages. 

When these were delivered, and all the arms in the town collected, he 
went from' that place into the territories of the Ambiani, who, without 
delay, suiTendered* themselves and ail tlieir possessions. Upon their 
territories bordered the Nervii, concerning whose character and customs, 
when Ceesar inquired, he received the following information: — That 
there was no access for merchants to them ; that they suffered no wine 
or other things tending to luxury to be impox'ted, because they thought 
that by their use the mind is enervated, and the courage impaired; 
that they were a savage people, and of great bravery; that they 
upbraided and condemned the rest of the Belgse, who had surrendered 
themselves to the Eoman people, and thrown aside their national 
courage ; that they openly declared they would neither send ambas« 
sadors, nor accept any condition of peace. 



Grecian and Roman History. — Examiner, Profmor Moffett, ll.d. 

1. Write a brief sketch of the life and character — (1), of Pericles; 
(2), of Julius CcGsar ; adding dates. ^ 



Outlines of Ancient and Modern OEOGRArny. 

1. Name the most eminent geographers among the Greeks and 
Romans. ’Which of them first raised geography to the dignity of a 
science? 

2. Name the six most important subdivisions of the Peloponnesus. 

3. Enumerate tlie subdivisions of Italy as instituted in the time of 
Augustus. 

4. What localities of ancient Greece are distinguished in Roman 
histoiy? 

5. Describe the geographical positions of the following places, and 
state as fully as you can any circumstances of interest connected with 
them: — Cunaxa, Leuctra, Arbela, Zama, Munda, Arpinuru, 

6. Trace the courses of tlie Thames, the Shannon, and the Rhine, 
from their sources to the sea, mentioning the districts through which 
they flow, and the chief towns on their banks. 

7. Where are the following places, to whom do they belong, and for 
what are any of them remarkable? — Valparaiso, Port-Mahon, Misso- 
longlii, Natal, Raleigh, Bannockbuni, Goa, Acapulco, Trent, Boswortli 
Field, Trieste, Astracan. 

_8. How many Cinque Ports are there? State their names and 
origin. 

Give the Latin names of the Thames, the Seine, the Sa6ne, the 
Severn, the Lake of Como, and of Lyons, Marseilles, Modena, Padua 
Rimini, 



% 
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Appendix to Report of the President 

Science Scholaeship of the First Year. 



Mathematics. — Examiner, Dr^ Allman. 



1. Give the method of reducing a vulgar to au equivalent decimal 
fraction. Prove that the decimal must either tcmunatu or recvu. 
Beduce to an equivalent decimal. 

2. Explain the process for finding the greatest common measure of 
two numbers. Find the greatest common measure of 235807 aud 
279851. 

3. Exti'act the square roots of 76143076, of ■07920R56, aud of'J. 

4. The posts of an electric telegraph by the side of a railway are 
placed at intervals of 60 yards ; find the rate per hour of a train which 
passes over 11 of these intervals in 90". Also, find the least distance 
of two posts from’each other which are an exact number of miles apart. 

5. A quadrant of the meridian = 100000565‘268 French, metres and 
one metre = 89‘37079 English inches. How many English yards are 
there in the quadrant? 

6. Which is the best investment — the 3 per cents, at 80:}, 4 per cent 
stock at 90 or 5 per cent, stock at i09|-? Which is tbe \vorst? 

7. If 1500 men have provisions for 287 days, and after 97 days, 
250 men go away; find how long the remaining provisions will serve 
the number left. 



8. Find tbe value of 



» of; 



of. 



-S of^ 
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1. Solve the following equations ; — 

V(*+8) — v'(®+8)=\f* ; 

1 . Ill „ 

x—a-^h^ x—a—h 

2. Knd the value of where 3u=»+- and 



3. A courier proceeds from one place, P, to another, Q, in 14 hours; 
a second courier starts at the same time as the first, from a place 10 
miles behind P, and andves at Q at the same time as the first cornier. 
The second courier finds that he takes half an hour less than the first 
to accomplish 20 miles. Find the distance of Q from P. 

4. Solve the simultaneous equations : — 

»(»i-3'4-e)=a^ S'(*+y+2)=S*, e{x+y+^)=(lK 

6. Simplify the expression : — 

1 I 1 I 1 . 

a(a— ii)(a— c)^6(6— a)(&.:_c)'‘ efy — b)(c—a) 

6. If two straight lines out one another within a circle, the rectangle 
contained by the segments of one of them shall bo equal to the rectangle 
contained by the segments of the other. 

7. If the sides of two triangles, about each of them angles, be pro- 
portionals, the triangles shall be equiangular to one another, and shall 
have those angles equal which are opposite to the homologous sides. 

8. In any triangle the square of the line bisecting any angle, intemal 
or external, is equal to the diflfereno”e between, the rectangle under the 
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sides about that angle, and the rectangle under the segments of the side 
which the bisecting line meets. 

9. If perpendiculars he drawn from any point on tho circumference Scboiarsbip 
of a circle to tlie sides of an inscribed quadrilateral, the rectangle under 

the peipendiculars on two opposite sides is equal to tlie rectangle under 
the other two peipendiculars, 

10. Describe a cii’cle passing through two given points and touching 
a given circle. 

11. Express the sine of an angle of a triangle in teiins of tlie sides. 



IS. If cos 6^ ^ ^ prove that 

a — b cos ^ 

13. In any triangle ABC, prove that 
, A . . B . . C 



tan - 



tan ^ 



V a-\-h V a—b 



eot^+cot-jeot-^ . 

A B C § abo 

sec -j- sec — sec 
ii 4 'li 



.AT, XT ■ Sin 3A— COS 8A i 

14. Prove tliat — : — r— ^ r-==2 sin JiA— 1. 

sm A+cos A 



Engineering Scholarship oe the Third Year. — Senior Class. 



Examiner, Professor Townsend, m.a, 

]. Prove the prismoidol formula, and show how to calculate the area 
of the slopes and surface. 

2. Given w and a, the tabular numbers for Macneill’s second sei’ies 
coiTesponding to any two extreme heights ; find Bidder’s numbers, n 
being ratio of slopes. 

3. The height of a frustrum of a right cone is H, the radii of the 
upper and lower sections are H B' ; required the volume. 

4. In the transit theodolite, describe accurately the meaning of tho 
adjustment of the bubble tube attached to vertical limb, and the mode 
of effecting it, if required. 

5. Bead the vernier on the insti’ument set before you. 

6. Given the radius of a curve and starting points; show how to put 
it in by means of offsets when odd distances occur. 

7. The acreage of a survey measured with a chain one-fifth of a link 
too short is 640 acres ; required tlie true'aercage. 

8. The observed altitude of a star taken with regard to tho sea 
horizon from a height his a \ required the true altitude. 

3. The altitude of two objects taken from a point A are a and a*"; 
proceeding in a horizontal direction towards them -to a point B, they 
have both the same altitude /3 ; required the distance (horizontal) 
between the objects, the distance A B being -m. — A B and both 

objects are situated in same vertical plane. 

10. When the theodolite is used for finding the difference between 
the heights of two places situated on a steep incline, describe how the 
observations may be conducted, so as to neuti’alize ^e effect of curva- 
ture. Show by a diagram your reasons for so acting ; and write down 
the value of the quantity above mentioned, given the horizontal distance 

between them. * 

E 2 
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Mixed Mathematics. — Examin&t', Professor Curtis^ ll.d. 

1. Fuid the centre of gravity of a cone, 

2. Deduce the equation of equilibriuni ; — 

(а) . In Hunter’s screw. 

(б) . In the endless screw, 

3. Find the relation between the power and the weight in tlie case 
of a single movable pulley in which the two directions of the stiing are 
not parallel. 

4. A heavy paiticle is placed on a rough sphere ; find its limiting 
positions of equilibrium. 

6, Establish the formula — 




6. A body is projected vertically upwards with a given velocity, 7; 
find how high it will ascend, and in what time it will return to the 
earth. 

7. A body falls through 400 feet ; fi,nd the space described in the last 
second of its motion, gravity bemg equal to 33. 

8. Find the centr-e of pressure of a vertical rectangle, the upper edge 
of which is situated in the surface of the liquid. 

9. Several liquids, whose specific gravities are known, arc mixed in 
given, proportions, either of volume or weight; what equations serve to 
determine the specific gravity of the mixture? 

10. Find the force requisite to work a suction pump, the dimensions 
of which ai’e given. 



Experimental Physics. — Bxammer, Professor Curtis, luu, 

1. In determining specific gravity by means of the specific gravity 
bottle, the result is not affected by the operation being conducted in air. 
Prove tins. 

2. How may it be shown that the absorbing and radiating power of 
the same surface are identical ? 

3. Plow is the sudden expansion which takes place when water passes 
into the solid state accounted for? Give the general law of which this 
phenomenon is a case. 

4. Describe the constimction of Marcet’s boiler, its use, and the 
manner of using it. 

5. By what experiment did Fai'aday prove the exact function of the 
tin-foil coatings in a Leyden jar? 

6. How do you account for the residual charge in a Leyden jar, and 
how may its amount relatively to the entire charge be found? 

7. Describe accurately Clarke’s electro-magnetic machine, and the 
various experiments which may be made with it. 

8. A magnetic needle, free to revolve round a vertical axis, which, 
passes through its centre of gravity, and divides its line of poles into 
two equal parts, is acted on by a vertical current distant from the aris 
by half this line ; prove that the needle will remain in equilibrium in 
all positions. 



Geology. — Bssaminm', Professor Williom King. 

1. Describe quartz, feldspar, and mica. 

2. Give the divisions (formations) of the Upper Silurian system. 
0 , Name some fossils characteristic of tlie Cretaceous system. 
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i. Describe the following fossils: — Trilobite, atmnonite, productus, 
and spii’ifer. 

5. Explain the origin of limestone. 

6. Explain the differences between plutonic and volcanic rocks. 



Engineering Scholarship of the Second Year. — Middle Class. 

Examiner, Professor Townsend, m.a. 

1. Given the projections of two lines ; ffnd angle between them. Do 
same for two planes. 

2. Draw a tangent plane to a cone parallel to a given line. 

3. Given the projections of two lines; find projections of shortest 
distance between them. 

4. Draw a plane through a given line, making a given angle witli a 
given plane not containing tlie line. 

5. On a given line describe a regular pentagon. Through a given 
point in plane draw a line passing through the intersection of two given 
lines, the point of intersection not being given. 

0. Keduce the annexed figure to its equivalent triangle. 

7. Construct the isonietrical projection of the solid whose projections 
are annexed. 

8. Construct the shadow on an angular pulley. 

9. Given the directions of the isometric axis, and the position of a 
line lying in an isometric plane ; find geometrically the original length 
of the line. 

10. The scale of a map is five chains to one inch, this is reduced to 
another one-third the area ; required the rej>resentative fraction of tlie 
map so formed. 

11. The distance between two points on a map is 7’3 inches, the 
scale is three miles to inches ; required the distance between the 
points in kilometres. 

13. Given the projections of a line; show how to put it in perspec- 
tive. 



Second Year Scholarships in Medicine and Engineering. 



Chemistry Examiner, Professor Boioiuy, ph.d. 

1. Describe the mode of obtaining and the properties of nitrogen gas. 

3. What is meant by isomorphism ? Give some examples of isomor- 
phous bodies. 

3. Convert 16° 64°, and 130° of the centigrade scale into the corres- 
ponding degrees of the Fahrenheit scale. 

4. Give the laws of combination by weight and volume* 

5. Describe the method of preparing phosphorus, its properties, and 
uses. 

6. Write the formulae in symbols of the oxides of manganese, alumi- 
num, and chromium. 

7. What is meant by the specific heat of a body ? 

8. How do you distinguish affinity from the forces of cohesion and 
adhesion? 
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9. What is a compound radical? Give some examples. 

10. What is the composition of soap, and how is it obtained? 

11. When are compounds said to be isomeric? 

12. Give the forimilss for gum, stai’ch, and sugai’. 



Medical Scholarshxps oe the Fourth Year. 



Anatoity and Physiology. — Examme)', Professor Cleland, m.d. 

1. Describe the mode of accommodation of tlie eye to distances. 

2. Describe the process of deglutition, indicating shortly the part 
tahen in the action by the groups of muscles called into play. 

3. State how the ovum is impregnated, and what changes take place 
in its interior from the moment of impregnation till the appearance of 
the germinal membrane. 

4. Describe the microscopic appearances of the liver, including the 
microscopic disposition of vessels and nerves. 

5. State what is known of the function of the cerebellum, and of the 
corpora quadrigemina. 



Medical Jurisprudence.— ^ a:aminer, Professor M^Goy, p.r.o,s.i. 

1. There are strong grounds for suspecting that a person was poi- 
soned by arsenic; suppose none can be found in the stomach or 
bowels, what further proceedings are to be taken in the post-mortem 
inquiry, to afford medical evidence in the case ? 

2. What is the difference (anatomical and otherwise) between marks 
on a dead body frnm contusions received during life, and cadaveric 
discolorations ? 

3. The dead body of an infant is found. What appearance, ou 
superficial inspection, indicates that it must have lived at least three 
days after birth ? 

4. What analytic process will identify laudanum or other solution of 
opiimi found in the stomach of one suspected of being poisoned? 



Materia Medica. — Examiner, Professor M*Coy, f.b.c.s.i. 

[To prevent mistakes, the ■writing must belagible; the ■writer’s signature be at the bottom 
of each page ; the number-prefixed to each question to be put before the corresponding 
answer; the question itself not to be transcribed.] 

1. In what class of medicines is strychnia ranked in general practice? 
Its^ dose ? Give the chief symptoms that distinguish its poisonous 
action from tetanus. 

2. Besides the purgative action of aloes, what organs and functions 
does it influence to extend its therapeutic value? 

3. Na,me three or four distinct local actions expected frrom tho 
application of nitrate of silver to certain strictures of the urethra. 

. 4. What are the medical properties of arseniate of soda, and its dose? 
What remote morbid affections may follow the continued employment 
of arsenic in medical doses, differing from its ordinary aetions RS a 
poison? 
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5. State tlie distinctive characters of the alkaloids, and their differ- 
ences from the neuti'al organic principles. 

6. What is lithia ; for what is its carbonate specially recommended, 
and on what grounds ? What chemical action does it exhibit? 

7. What is the longest time it would be prudent to leave a sinapism 
on an infant of three months old ? 

PEESOEIPTIONS. 

Direct the proper number of leeches to be applied to the proper 
place, in a case of gasMtis. 

Direct a mixture of three ingredients for diaiThma from relaxation. 

(To be written in full, without contractions or symbols.) 



SaRGEEY. — Examhur, Professor Browne, m.d. 

1. Li what situation in tire forearm does the injury known as Oollis’s 
fmctnre occur? State clearly tho signs of this accident when the 
fincture is impacted, and tlie causes which produce the deformity. 

2. State the mode of treatment of this accident. Describe two or 
three splints especially recommended to be applied, and by whom they 
were so recommended. 

3. Give a simple classification of aneurisms. 

4. Who has denied the existence of what is termed a true aneurism ? 
and name one or two writers who recognise this form of dilatation. 
What are the conditions which would be required to constitute a tme 
aneurism ? State the difiterenco between true sauntated aneurism 
and a persiform aneurism. In what vessels does the latter form of 
this disease occur ? 

6. Give the general symptoms of an aneurism of the left sub- 
clavian artery, what may be tiie pressure effects of it as it increases, 
and state the various ways in whicli it may prove fatal to the life of the 
sufferer. In which of the ifight or left subclavian arteries does aneu- 
rism most frequently occur ? 

6. What ore the principles on which tho operations for the radical 
cure of reducible hernia are conducted ? 

7. Give a short description of Wutzer’s operation, and what are its 
principal defects ; and state how Woods proposes to remedy it by his 
operation, of which also give a short description. 



Pba-otioe of Medicine.— Professor Golahan, m.d. 

1. Describe the stages and the symptoms, both general and physical, 
peculiar to each stage of pneumonia, and the concurrent morbid changes 
which the lung undergoes in the progress of the disease. State the 
condition of the urine, and the diagnostic indications afforded by the 
state of this fluid throughout the disease. 

2. Describe the character of the expectorated matter in aoute IroncHtiSt 
and the diagnostic aid given by the state of the sputa as' to the stage, 
the vital force, and management of the disease. What are the second- 
aiy effects produced in the lung by prolonged bronchitis? Describe 
the mminer in which these results are brought about, and the symptoms 
indicative of their existence. 
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3. Describe the pathological changes which take place in acaf? 
plm'isy, and the general and physical symptoms wliich these altered 
states induce. 

4. Enumerate the general and physical symptoms of acute pericardkk 
throughout its several stages ; mention the diseases witli which it is 
most commonly associated, and its frequency of occurrence in these 
several maladies. State the morbid changes wliich take place during 
the progress of the disease. 

5. Give the physical symptoms and morbid changes induced by 
endocarditis. 



Midwifeev. — Examiner, Professor Doherty, m.d. 

1. Classify the cases of difficult parturition which are met in practice. 

What is the natui'e of malaeosteon, rachitis, and exostosis ; con- 
trast the deformities produced by them in tlie female pelvis. 

3. Mention the eases of labour in which the forceps may he used 
with advantage, and those in which its use would he prejudicial 
Describe the mode of applying it, 

4. How far is secale a remedy which is applicable to cases of difficult 
parturition ? How may it injuidously affect the mother and the fcetus? 

8. In cases of defective brim of the pelvis it has been proposed to 
resort to another operation in place of using the forceps. What is that 
operation ; what advantages is it said to offer ; how is it performed? 

6. Ophthalmia neonatorum ; what are its causes, symptoms, prognosis, 
and treatment ? 

7. Cyanosis ; what are the malformations to which it may owe its 
existence ? 

8. Syphilis; what are the signs of its presence in the newly born? 
Within what period after birth does it show itself? 



Medical Scholarships of the Third Year. 



Peaotical Anatomt. — Examiner, Professor Cleland, m.d. 

1. Describe the ligaments by which the scapula is bound to the 
clavicle. 

2. Describe the latissimus dorsi muscle and state the structures on 
which it successively lies. 

3. State explicitly the attachments of muscles which ai’e fomid on 
the anterior cmral aspect of the body of the pubes, mentioning die 
appearance of each and their position relatively one to another. 

4. Describe the vessels and nerves of the stomach. 

B. Describe the several anatomical arrangements hy which elasticity 
is given to the foot. 



Materia ^ejoiga..— ^Examiner Professor M‘Coy, f.e.o.s.i. 

[To prevent mistakes, the •writing must be legible} the ■writer’s signature be at the 
bottom of each page ; the number prefixed to each question to be put before the corres- 
ponding answer 5 the question itself not to bo transcribed.] 

1. What is the officinal preparation of the podophilU radix; the 
jnedical effect it is said to produce beyond others of its class ; its dose. 
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0 In -what state of composition does its cliiaf medical alkaloid exist 
in die officiaal poppy? How must the dose, &c., of opium be modified _ 
lECordino to its requirement — 1st, as a sedative ; i2nd, as a stimulant; ^'^“krship 
3rd as an hypnotic ; 4th, when required to act promptly and for a short “■ 

time; and 6th, to act slowly and more persistently? 

3 'what is the acth'e principle of cantharis ? What are its best 
solvents ? What is the longest time it would be prudent to leave a blister 
on one insensible, say from coma? On what parts of tlie body might 
a blister, in any case, be left on mucli longer than elsewhere V 

4. How, and in what doses is sulphate of quinia administered in 
!^ue? What objection is there to infusion of roses as a vehicle fortliis 

5. ’ What are tlie constituents of the mistura ferri composita? Give 
the precise purposes designed for each ingredient. What is the colour 
of the mixture when well prepared ? 

D. In what condition of the system is digitalis most certain as a 
dim'etic? What methods greatly increase its_ diuretic powers? Under 
what circumstances is digitalis a dangerous dimetic? 



Medical Scholarships of the Second Year. 



‘Anatomy and Physiolooy. — Uxaminer, Professor Cldand, m.d. 

1. Describe the characters of whatever description distinguishing 

white fibrous and yellow elastic tissues. ^ cc- . ^ 

2. Describe the structure of the sldn, and mention me enects oi 
carmine on its microscopic elements. 

3. State the means by which as large an amount of mucous suxiace 
as possible is obtained, to which the food may be exposed in its passage 
along the intestine. 

4. Describe the nature of the limits and content of a na^ow 

6. Describe the differences of proportion in the infantile and adu 
forms of cranial cavity. 



Natural Philosophy. — Pmimner, Professor Curtis, ll.d. 

1. Define the following terms : — Impenetrability, Elasticity, Hardness, 

Inertia. i.* +u 

2. Distinguish accurately between a solid and a fluid ; mention the 
two classes of fluids, and state precisely the distinction between them. 

3. How may the volume occupied by the pores of a given piece ot 
chalk be determined ? 

4. State Mariotte’s law, and describe the apparatus for verifying it. 

6. Describe Leslie’s Differential Thermometer. i ^ , 

6. Describe the various methods which have been employed ior 

determining the temperature of water corresponding to its maximum 
density; and state what that temperature is. /? . • i i 

7. Describe how ^upowder may be igmted~(a), by frictional elec- 
tricity; (6), by voltaic electricity. , . . 

8. Describe Daniel’s constant battery, and the chemical actions wnicii 

take place in its working. 
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Law Schoiaeships. — Fiest Yeae. 

ife. 2. ' ■ 

Sohotahip JnKisPETiDENOE. — Examiner, Professor Caimes, m.a. 

Sxamins' 

tioM. 1. The doctl’ine that laws emanate from superiors" is an identical 

proposition : why ? 

% To the statement that “ laws are a species of command," there 
are certain real, and certain apparent, exceptions ? 

3. ** Frivilegia" are of two sorts ? 

4. “ Laws of imperfect obligation” have been understood in two 
senses ? 

5. “ Positive Law” may become the subject of inquiry in jurispru- 
dence from four distinct points of view. State what these are, and 
give examples of standard works in each department. 

3. State and criticise Bentham’s account of the doctrine of the ‘‘Law 
of Nature.” 

7. Bentham’s ethical system is admitted by the most authoritative 
living exponents of his doctrine to be extremely defective ; yet this 
deficiency has not materially affected the soundness of the juridical 
structure which he has erected thereon. How do you explain this 
circumstance ? 

8. What was Bentham’s view as to the regard to be paid by the 
legislator to the difference, in point of sensibility, of persons subject to 
the action of law ? Give some examples of the way in which he would 
apply this principle to practice. 

9. Analyze and compai-e on Bentham’s principles the evils respec- 
tively of an agraaian murder, and of one committed from revenge. 

10. Legislation is not coextensive with morality : why? 

11. Distinguish the /ms dvik from thej'tw gentium. 

12. Distinguish rights in r&m firom rights m;per&onam. 

13. Distinguish (hminium pflssessiox by what process was the 
latter converted into the former ? 

^ 14. What was the true conception of the Eoman “tutor ? " and how 
did it differ from that of the “ curator ?" 

16. The reign of Hadrian is an epoch in Eoman jurisprudence: 
why? 

16. What is the meaning of diminutio capitis ? 

17. Mr. Maine notices three modes by which the improvement of 
the law has been effected : what are they ? and to what stages of social 
progress are they respectively adapted ? 

18* Mr. Maine points out two distinct principles on which social and 
political combination took place in very early times : what are these, 
and which has been triumpjiant in the course of history ? The histoiy 
of Kome affords an example of their conflict. 

SECOND TEAR. 



JUEiaPRTTDENOE A?U) CiVIL LaW, 

1 . What are the four elements into which Bentham, with a view to 
juridical inqinries, resolves the happiness of the body politic; and 
what, in a juridical point of view, is their relative importance? 

^ 2. In. seeking to favour equality by means of legislation three con- 
ditions should be observed ? 

3. Consistently with observing these conditions, what modes of 
promoting equality by law does Bentham suggest ? 
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4. The goodness of laws depends on their conforming to general 

expectation ? What rules does Beuthain lay down for securing this 
conformity ? Schoiaviship 

5 . What are the conditions (positive and negative) necessary to 
constitute an independent political society ?” 

6. Apply tlae above principle to the following statement from the 
Times as to the political position of the British colonies : — 

“The power we desire to exercise (over the colonies) is entirely a moral one, and, 
strong or weak, the dependency that -wishes to quit us has only solemnly to make up its 
mind to that effect.” 

7. The definition of the jws naturaU given by Ulpian involves a con- 
fusion of distinct ideas ? 

8. Trace the analogy between the Eoman gens” and the “Hindoo 
communily.” 

9. Describe the two modes of conveyance, “ tradition” and mancipa- 
tion which was the more ancient form? 

10. What was the origin of the “right of possession”? Distinguish 
this right from that conferred by “usucapion” as well as from tliat 
acquired by “ prescription.” 

11. By what steps was the “inquisitorial” method of criminal pro- 
cedure which obtained among tlie Anglo-Normans of the 1 3th century, 
transformed into the “ litigious” method of modem times ? 

13. Describe the several forms of Eoman marriage. 

13. State the several enactments by which the doniinica potestas was 
restrained in the literature of ancient Eome. 

14. Describe the growth of the idea of “ territorial sovereignty.” 



THIRD YEAR. 

1. Explain the course by which the simplification of the transfer of 
property was effected in ancient Eome. 

2. Define a will or testament. 

3. What is “ universal succession ?” Give examples of this mode of 
transmitting rights in Eoman and English law. 

4. Distinguish the conception of “heir” as understood by a Eoman 
and by an English lawyer. 

5. Explain Ihe connexion between testaments and adoption in 
Boman law. 

6. What was the nature of the Prjetorian will ? and what was the 
nature of the “yiw inpartituTYi 

7. How does Maine account for -the horror with which intestacy was 
regarded in Berne ? 

8. What, according to Maine, was the origin of contract in ancient 
Borne? 

■ 9. Contract in the course of its histoiy has passed through four steps. 

10. How came “nomen” to signify a debt? 

11. An act may produce an evil of the first order, and a good of the 
second order, or conversely? 

13. State the advantages and disadvantages respectively of the 
“ inquisitorial” and the “ litigious” method in crircinal procedure. 

18. With what arguments does Mr. Stephen advocate a return to the 
practice of interrogating prisoners ? 

14. Sir H. Palgrave contrasts the functions of the ancient with those 
of the modem jury. 
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Afipendix, FIRST YEAR. 

No. 2. 

Selioiarsliip Ijm.— Examiner, Prqfemr Campion, b.a. 

iUegitimate son purchases an estate in fee and dies, wliei’e- 
upon his son enters as heir-at-law, and afterwards dies intestate un- 
married, and without issue; how does the estate devolve in that event? 
What is the effect of Hie 22 & 23 Vic., chap. 35, see. 1 9 on descent? 

2. An estate is conveyed to A for life, remainder to B in fee; B 
devises his estate in the lands to C for life, remainder to the heii’s of A 
and dies leaving A surviving ; is A’s estate enlarged ? 

3. Give an example of the doctrine of “cj-pres;” state the several 
elements which are essential to give it effect. 

4. Give an illustration of an estate by operation of law, and of an 
estate created by implication, respectively. State the grounds on wliicli 
the latter is founded. 

5. Fee-simple and leasehold lands are granted in terms to “A and 
his heh’S male;” other fee-simple lands and leasehold lands are devised 
“ to A and his heirs male, remainder to B.” What estates pass ? 

6. Explain and illustrate the distinction between a conditional limi- 
tation, an executory devise, the limit to the creation of the latter, and 
a contingent remainder, and in connexion with tliese tlie doetrme that 
a fee could not he limited upon a fee. 

7. In what respect do long terms of years differ from ordinary lease- 
holds for years ; upon what principle do they afford protection to a 
purchaser ? When the term was assigned to the person who was tenant 
for life subject to the term, what was the immediate result, and on 
what principle of law ? 

8. Describe in terms the ordinary limitations to uses to bar dower. 
A deed of purchase containing such limitations having been executed 
in 1820, and containing an express declaration of intent to bar dower; 
the purchaser married in 1845, and died leaving his wife surviving; is 
she entitled to dower? State Hie grounds of your answer. 

9. The descendants of a purchaser of real estate being exhausted; 
trace the descent to his grandfather, and the issue of the latter, 
assuming that father and grandfather were each twice married, and had 
each sons and daughters by both marriages. 

10. Distinguish between the creation and the assignment of a term 
of years in reference to the operation of the Statute of Uses, and state 
the particular grounds of your answer. 

11. One denomination of land was conveyed to A for life, remainder 
to B and the heirs of her body. Another denomination of land was 
conveyed to B and Hie heirs male of her body. B married, had issue 
a daughter, and died leaving her husband surviving. Could the latter 
sustain any claim in respect to these estates ? 

12. Prior to the 3rd & 4th Wm. IV., 106 (the Descent Act), Hie owner 
in fee of lands, having two daughters, his only issue and coheiresses, 
devised the lands “ to them and their heirs another owner in fee at 
the same time devised his estate to his eldest son and heir-at-law in 
fee; how did the devisees take? State the reasons of the answer. 

13. The owner of lands for a lease for one life, by indenture makes 
an under lease of the lands for forty years; he also, at the same time, 
makes a lease by indenture for forty years of other lands in which, he 
had no estate at the time. The life for which he held the former lands 
drops before the ^piration of said term; but in the meantime he 
pui'chased Hie fee in boHi lands. State the result and the grounds of 
it in conneoticuj with the principle of Estoppel, 
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14. A makes a mortgage in fee to B who dies ; upon a subsequent Ax^mdix^ 
assignment of the mortgage or reconveyance of the mortgaged estate, 

who are the necessary parties, and on what ground ? Scholarship 

15. Upon the decease in. 1840 of one of two sisters, coparceners in Examina- 
fee, intestate, leaving her sister, also her husband, two daughters, and a 
gmndson of a deceased daughter her surviving ; what is the devolu- 
tion of her estate in tlie above events? State tlie grounds on which 
doubts were raised as to the devolution of the estate in tliese events; 

in what manner are these doubts respectively explained by Mr. Williams 
in his treatise ? 

16. Is the settlement of real estate by way of remainder governed 
by any and what rule more stringent than the rule of perpetuity, which 
restrains executory interests within a certain period? In what manner 
does Williams illustrate the subject? 

17. State the effect of the following conveyances, and explain the 
grounds of the answer in each case A release to A and his heirs upon 
tiust for B and his heirs. A feeoffment unto and to tlie use of A and 
his heirs to the use of B and his heirs. A bargain and sale to A and 
his heirs to the use of B and his heirs. A grant to A (simply) to the 
use of B and his heirs. Explain tlie meaning of a power of appoint- 
ment operating on uses. 

18. A being seized of certain lands makes his will in 1830, and 
thereby devised the lands to B and bis heirs; made C residuary 
devisee of his real estate; afteiwards purchased other lands in fee and 
died, leaving C surviving (B having died before testator). What is the 
devolution of the respective estates in these events ? 



SECOND YEAR. 

J. In what manner did the 19 & 20 Vic,, chap. 97, extend the relief 
previously given in equity to sureties on payment of the debt? Give 
an example of its application. To what former distinction as to the 
nature of the securities was that statute directed? 

2. Give an example of a case of marshalling assets in equity in the 
case of a vendor’s lien. Against whom does the lien exist? When and 
on what principle does it not prevail? 

8. A father being indebted to his son in .£1,000, makes the latter his 
residuary legatee (the residue amounting to ^£1,000); a child being 
entitled under his father's settlement to a portion of £500 is made 
residuary legatee under his father’s will (the residue amounting to £400); 
does the rule of equitable satisfaction apply in these cases? 

4. An estate in fee, subject to incumbrances, is settled upon A for life, 
remainder to B in tail, remainder to C (an infant) in tail, remainder to 
B in fee ; what is the rule in equity as to the obligation of the owners 
of the estates respectively, when in possession, as between them and 
those next in remainder to keep down interest on incumbrances, and on 
what ground ? 

6. To what extent has a volunteer a locxts standi in a court of equity ? 
how far does this depend on tlie character of the mstrument under 
which he claims ? 

9. Testator bequeaths a specific chattel to A, £1,000 to B, and after 
some specific devises makes 0 residuary devisee of his lands; the per- 
sonal estate is insufficient to pay debts and legacies. As between the 
devisees and respective legatees in what ordep are the assets applicable 

to the payment of debts? , , . 

7. Previously to the & 18 Vic., ohm devisee 
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Appendix, of a mortgaged estate not entitled to have the mortgage paid out of his 
testator's personal estate as the primary fund ; as against whom did that 

Sciioiarabip right then prevail, and what is the operation of the statute? 

Examiua- g. Under what circumstances will equity aid the defective execution 
of a power, and when the non-execution; and ou what principle in each 
case? 

9. Can a party who elects to take against a will claim any benefit 
under such will compatibly with the doctrine of election ? 

10. In the year 1850 a testator devises all his freehold estate to his 
heir, and bequeaths pecuniary legacies not charged on his real estate; 
his debts by specialty and simple contract exhaust the personalty; can 
the legatees obtain payment of then.' legacies ? State the reason of the 
answer. 



CONTBACTS AND PsESONAL PeOPEETY. 

1 1 . What legal doctrine was established by the leading case of Coggs 
V. Ihimard, Raymond’s Reports, 909, in reference to gratuitous bailees, 
and in what respect does their position differ from that of other bailees? 

12. A woman at the time of her maniage had leaseholds for yeara 
and general personal estate; she was also payee of a promissory note, 
and was indebted to several persons for debts incurred by her dim sola; 
she dies, leaving her husband sui’viving, who received interest on the 
promissoiy note during her life ; in these events who is entitled to the 
properties, who entitled to sue on the note, and by whom ai’o the debts 
to be paid ? State the legal grounds in each case. 

13. When the consideration for a promise is past and executed, in 
what eases will a previous request be implied? 

14. Explain the proposition that a consideration past and executed 
will support such a promise only as the law would imply. 

15. What did the leading authority of Wain v. Waiiters, 5 East. 10, 
decide as to the legal meaning of the term agreement? To what extent 
has the law in that respect been altered by the 19 & 20 Vic., chap. 97, 
sec. 3 ? 

16. When an agent sells goods for an undisclosed principal, in whose 
name is the action to be brought, to what qualification is the rule sub- 
ject, what is the effect of a contract by the agent under seal, and on what 
ground in such cases? 

17. State some of the leading rules of judicial interpretation of tiia 
4th section of the Statute of Frauds, as furnishing what is the meaning 
and criterion of an agreement coming within the several divisions of 
that section. 

18. ^ Upon a bequest of a term of years to A for life, remainder to B, 
what is die precise legal effect as regards quantity of estate, and on what 
grounds ? 

1 9. Personal property is settled in terms upon trust for A for life, 
and after his decease to such son of A as shall first attain, the age of 
twenty-one years ; A dies, at whose decease no son of his attained the 
age aUuded to ; how does this limitation operate? Compare it with a 
limitation of the legal estate in real property in the same terms. 

20. A married woman is entitled to the following species of property, 
viz., reversions^ chose in action, the subject of her marriage settlement, 

contingent right to money irrespective of such settlement, a rever- 
sionary leasehold, and a sum of money (reversionary) charged on real 
estate ; explain the power or extent of the power of disposition of the 
husband or husband and wife in respect to the ..several’ species of pro- 
perly, and the change effected hy-shitutable enactment* 
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THIRD YEAR. Appendix, 

2 . 

1 A marrieii -woman having separate estate (real and personal) sdMi„si, ip 
inciirs debts for wMeh she gives security by bonds and promissory Examinn- 
notes respectively ; to what extent, and by -what particular mode as 
regards each species of proioerty, does a Court of Equity gi-ve relief 
avainst her separate estate in respect of such contracts. On her 
decease have her creditors by specialty nnd simple contract any remedy, 
and when paid in -what order are such debts discharged ? State the 
I'eason of tho lattei’. 

■2. Will assignments of clioses in action (where the right to sue at 
law does not pass) ever and when he supported in equity in favour of 
volunteers. What mode equivalent to die transfer of the legal estate 
may he adopted by the equitable owner of a fund vested in trustees ? 

State the doctrine of the leading case of Ellisson and Ellison, 0 Vcsey, 
in reference to voluntary trusts. 

3. When a testator directs the sale of his I’eal estate, and the applica- 
tion of the proceeds to purposes which partially fail, what is the general 
result of the authorities as to the presumption of a resulting trust— first, 
when tlie competition is between the heir-at-law and next of kin ; and 
secondly, when it is between the heir-at-law and residuary or other 

legatee ? i t • 

4. A. testator devised leasehold for lives to trustees for A and the heirs 
of his body, and, if A should die without issue, remainder to B. A 
effected a surrender of the old lease and took a new lease to himself and 
his heh's for three new lives and died widiout issue, having devised the 
lands to his wife. B files a bill, upon the ground of constructive trust; 
has he any right. State the principle applicable to that subject and the 
leading case. 

5. In what manner did the leading case of Hulme and Tenant e^xtend 
the principle of the liability of the separate estate of mariied women 
beyond previous decisions. 

6. Upon what principle is it that parol evidence is admissible to 

raise or rebut a resulting trust consistently with tlio provisions of the 
Statute of Frauds ? ^ 

7. A, by a will made in 1830, not duly attested for passing freehold 
estates, devised his real estate in fee to B, and bequeathed his personal 
estate to C, his eldest son, and died. How did the respective properties 
devolve? Does election apply? 

8. A beqneaths the sum of £10,000 to be invested in lands to be 

settled. on Ms daughter B as tenant in toil. B survives A, marries, has 
issue, and dies, leaving her husband surviving (no pm’chase of the land 
having been made during the daughter’s Me), has the husband any 
rights ? . 

9. A is surety for B in a bond executed by both for payment of 
money to a creditor. 0 afterwards executes another bond subsidiary 
to and as a security for payment of the first. A is compelled to pay 
the debt, is there any contribution between A and C. When surety- 
ship arises under different instruments, to what extent does the rule of 
contribution apply. (Peering v. Winchelsea, 1st Cox, 318.) 

10. By a will made in 1820, A (the testator) being tlien possessed of 
certain lands, devised the said lands and HI the estates whereof he 
should die possessed" to B in trust for the children of A equally, and 
afterwards purchased other estates in fee and died leaving three , sons. 

What are the rights of the sons respectively ? 
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Appendix, 1 1 . A having a mortgaged estate and an unineumbered estate, devises 

them both specifically, charges all his real estate with the payment of 
Seiokrahip debts, and makes a specific beqxaest of his personal estate ; m -what 
Examina- manner is the mortgage debt paid ? 

tioDs. 12. A purchases an estate in the j oint names of his son and a stranger. 

"What is the immediate effect as regards the three parties, respectively? 
State the leading rules as to what is sufficient to rebut the presumption 
of advancement in equity. 

13. A and B execute their joint and several promissoi*y note to C. 
B alone afterwards executes a deed and thereby covenants with C to 
pay him the amount due on the note. Does this case come within the 
rule of merger of a prior security ; to what qualification is the rule 
subject? 

14. By what means can a specialty be discharged ? Can accord and 
satisfaction ever, and if so when, be pleaded in answer to an action of 
covenant? (Blake’s case, 6 Eept. 43 b.) 

16. When it is sought to make a party liable upon the ground of 
the ratification of a previous tort committed by another person, by 
what test is that liability to be de.cided? 

16. A B gives a bill of sale of his goods (of which he retains 
possession) to G D, who registers the same in compliance with the 
provisions of the statute ; A B becomes a bankrupt ; is the bill of sale 
affected by the bankruptcy? State the statutable provision applicable 
to this subject. 

17. When will immunity from criminal responsibility be granted to 
a married woman upon the ground of constructive coercion of her 
husband? To what class of crimes does this apply? 

18. Explmn the meaning of “injuria sine damno” by reference to an 
example. State the leading case on the subject. 

19. AandBjointlywrongfuUy convert goods, and A receives proceeds. 
The owner recovers judgment in trover against B for the convei’siou, 
and afterwai’ds brings an action for money had and received against 
A to recover their value; does the latter action lie ? State the grounds 
of the answer. 

20. A commits an offence under the influence of a partial delusion as 
to existing facts without being otherwise insane. What is the test of 
criminal responsibility in such case. (M‘Naughten’s case, 10 Clai’ke 
and Binnelly.) 

21. Give an illusti'ation of the maxim “expressum facit cessai'e 
taciturn” by reference to the covenants of a deed. 

22. What is the difference between a judgment in rem, and a 
judgment inter partes? Isajudgment impeachable upon any ground? 
What is the effect in this country of a foreign or colonial judgment? 

23. A makes a voluntary conveyance of real estate to B, and dies 
leaving 0 his heii-'at-law ; 0 conveys the same lands for value to D ; 
does the latter supersede th& former conveyance? 



SENIOR SCHOLARSHIP. 

1. Two servants are engaged in the common service of the same 
master, and while so engaged one sustains an injury by reason of the 
negligence of the other. Can the former sustain an action against the 
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master for such injury? What is the rule of law on this, and subject 
to what qualification ? 

Hutchinson x. the York, Newcastle, and Berwick Eailway Company, 
5 Esch, 343. 

2. In an action upon a bond against a surety, the latter pleads that 
by parol agreement the plaintiff gave time to the principal debtor ; is 
this a good plea? Does the 19 and 20 Vic., ch. 102, affect this 
question ? 

3. A and B being jointly indebted to 0, on a promissory note ; C 
agrees to relinquish fiieir joint security in consideration of getting the 
sole security of A. Is there sufficient consideration in this case? 
State the grounds of the answer. 

4. Two persons having been jointly and severEdly liable upon a 
promissory note, one died, after which, and in the year 1855, the 
survivor made a payment on foot of the note; in an action afterwards 
brought against the representative of the deceased, did such part pay- 
ment prevent the bai’ of the Statute of Limitations in that action, the 
debt having been otherwise barred by time ? Mention any recent statute 
applicable to this subject 

5. What are the rules to be deduced from Blake’s case, 6 Eep. 43 5, 
in reference to the admissibility of a plea of accord and satisfaction 
(and when) in an action of covenant ? 

6. When a certain sum is in express terms agreed to be paid upon a 
breach of contract; by what criterion do you ascertain whether the 
sum is to he deemed a penalty or liquidated damages, and what im- 
portant consequence results from either? Kemble v. Farrin, 6 Bing., 
141. 

7. By will made after the 1st Vic., ch. 20, a man having a rentcharge 
in fee tJien vested in him, and being also owner in fee of lands, devises 
to A a rentehai’ge on said lands (thereby created de novo) and devises 
the first mentioned rentcharge to B (in each case generally and without 
any word of limitation) ; what estates arc devised ? 

8. A testator having two estates A and B, charges all his estates with 
his debts, and devises estate A to trustees upon trust to pay his debts; 
the debts remain unpaid for a period exceeding twenty years. State 
the construction of the Statute of Limitation, and the effect of time as to 
these estates respectively, when tlie debts are sought to be recovered 
thereout. 

D. Will a court of equity compel a purchaser to accept a title 
depending upon the invalidity of a voluntary conveyance ? A executes 
a voluntary conveyance of lands to B, and afterwards another voluntary 
conveyance of the same lands to C, who grants the lands to a purchaser 
for value. Whose is the estate, and upon what construction of the 
statute ? 

10. By a will made in 3830, lands were devised to A for life, 
remainder to his second son in tail male, and in default of issue of A, to 
B in fee ; A had several children. What estates were taken under this 
devise? 

11. A testator after devising an estate in limitations to an existing 
person for life, with remainder to his issue as tenants in tail, empowers 
trustees on the birth of each tenant in tail to revoke the uses and to 
limit an estate for life to such infant witli remainder to his issue ; is 
tills open to any objection ? 

12. What is the result of the authorities as to a devise for life to an 
unborn person, and a remainder expectant thereon respectively? 
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] 3. An estate was devised “ to A for life, remainder to his issue male 
and the heirs male of the body of such issue male, and in default of 
such issue male, over.” What estate did A take? Uj)on the construc- 
tion of the word issue following a previous estate given to the parent 
for life, what was the effect of words of limitation superadded to the 
word issue ? 

14. 'When there was a devise of morl^’aged lands before the Ivtli 
and 18th Vic., 1 13, in a case where the lands came to the testator by 
descent, encumbered with the mortgage ; what acts of his amounted to 
an adoption of the debt, so as to entitle the devisee to exonerahon out 
of the personal estate? 

15. A testator being seized in fee of lands in the parish of A only, 
and having a general power of appointment over lands in the parishes 
of A and B, in 1830 devised “ all his lands in the parishes of A and 
B.” Bid this will operate as an exercise of the powers of appointment 
of the lands in both parishes ? 

16. By will made in 1830, lands were devised generally and without 
words of limitation to B, who was thereby directed to pay a gross sum 
of i£l,000, which sum was only a contingent charge. What estate 
passed? 

17. A married woman having a power of appointment over a fund, 
by will bequeaths it to her husband in exercise of that power, and by 
the same will professes to bequeath to A B other personal property to 
which her power did not extend ; she dies, leaving her husband and A 
B surviving. Can the husband take the benefit of the appointment 
and defeat the intended bequest of the otliev property by the assertion 
of his marital right? Explain this by reference to the principles of 
election. 

18. Previously to the 1st Vic., chap. Q6, what was the effect of a 
mortgage upon a previous devise of land in fee ? "When did a subse- 
quent mortgage operate as an entire and absolute revocation of a 
devise ? Give an example in terms. 

19. Prior to the Statute of Wills, 1st Vie., chap. 26, when did a 
general devise of real estate operate as an execution of a power of 
appointment ? What was the distinction as to personal estate, and on 
what principle founded ? State the effect of the statute alluded to. 

20. By will made in 1840, a testator in exercise of a general power 
of appointment appoints the proceeds of real estate to his daughter, 
who dies during his life, leaving issue living at the death of testator; 
does the event cause lapse ? What is the result ? 

21. In what manner and on what principle were claims by prescrip- 
tion formerly maintained in evidence? What was the natme of the 
proof required^ and how defeated ? What is now the operation of the 
' 2nd, 3rd, Wm. 4, ch, 71, in reference to pleading and evidence, on that 

subject ? 

22. When entries of a deceased third party are tendered in evidence 
as having been made in the course of business, what additional element 
is required to be proved which is not necessary in the case of decla- 
rations admitted on the ground of their having been made against 
interest ? 

23. In considering the weight of evidence, what is the meaning of 
moral certainty as required in criminal cases; and distinguish between 
civil and criminal cases in that respect. 
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Sessional Examinations, 1864. 



THIED YEAE’S students. 

Greek . — Examinery Professor Neshitt, m.a, 
iEsoHrLUS — Septem contra Thebas. 

Translate, addin" brief notes where a word, a construction, or an 
allusion may seem to require it. Adopt any various readings you 
prefer. 

ovToiQ yivoiTO, Tov Ss TTEjXTTOV \iyia, 

■rrifnrracfft rpoara-)f)ivTa HoppaiuLs ‘jrvXatCr 
TVfxlSoy fcrar’ avrov Aioyevovs ^ApepiovoQ. 
ojivvcn S’ alxp^)v i)v £)(£4 fiaXkor deov 
ffi/Sitv 7Tf7rm0(lje ofxpaTWv &' vireprepor 
fi})v XaTrd^eiP derrv Kaoiieimv (3iq. 
oopoff* ro3’ aiio^ pv~pog opeaicoov 
I^XdjTTjfia KoXXiTrp^pov, dvhpo'rraie dvijp. 

(Trelxsi o’ "tovXoQ dpri hui 'rraprficiav, 
d/paff (f)vovtrr}Ci Tapcjwc dvn'XXovaa 6p/|. 

0 3’ dipLOV, ai/Ti rapOa'iitu eirojvvfioy 
(j)p6vr)p,ay yopyby o^u/x’ 7rpo<rt(rrarat. 

ov p)v dKopnraards y i^torarat irvXaie' 

TO yap TToXiiOS oveioos £v )^aXicijXdrw 

ffd/CEL, KVKX(i)Tt^ crojfiaTOQ 7rpo/3\i7^an, 

X(j}lyy i)fx6c7lTOV 7rporTp,efX7)XClV7}fX£Vr}V 
yofKjtaic, kvu}fj.a, XafiTTpov 'inKpovcrov Ufias' 
i^iipei S’ 1 / 0 ’ avT^ (jjwra, epa, 

dig rXe'itrr hr' dp^pl rw^’ UiirreaBai /QeXt/. 
eXdd/v S’ 'iotKep oil KaTnjXevtreip pdxnr 
j.iaKpdg KeXevdov ov carattT^vm 7 ropo»', 
liapOevo'Ka'iog ’Ap/edg* d St roioVd’ ctv>)p 
fxhoiKog, Apyei d’ tsWvwv icaXcte rpo0ds 
TTupyoif ctTreiXt^ rotffd’ d pi) Kpaivot deog. 

Translate into Greek Iambics : 

III tell ye : Tis not vain or fabulous 
(Though so esteemed by shallow ignorance) 

What the sage poets, taught by the heavenly muse 
Storied of old, in high immortal verse. 

Of dire chimeras, and enchanted isles. 

And sifted rocks, whose entrance leads to Hell : 

For such there be ; but unbelief is blind. 

Within the navel of this hideous wood, 

Immured in cypress shades, a sorcerer dwells, 

Of Bacchus and of Circe born, great Gomus, 

Deep skilled in all his mother’s witcheries ; 

And here to every thirsty wanderer 
By sly enticement gives his baleful cup, 

With many murmurs mixed. ' 

F 3 
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Appendlic to Beport of the President 

SECOND AND THIED YEAR’S STUDENTS. 

1. What ai’e the notions expressed by the genitive absolute in Greek? 
Compare accurately its use with that of the absolute ablative in Latin. 
In what cases is the accusative absolute used in Greek. 

2. For the sake of greater clearness certain particles are added to 
appositive participles as well as to participles joined witli an absolute 
case. Give instances of such supplements to participles. 

0. Some verbs take after them a supplementary or predication parti- 
ciple rather than an infinitive mood. Classify such verbs, and exemplify 
tlie use in each class. 

4. Give alternative forms for the expressions: — eyw dfu rwv i}U<Ds 

fj.ev ay t^ekeyxdEvroiy, F av i^£\£yi,avTU)v. <^i\v7nrog Ilorldatav kXiliv 
Kul SvvTjdilg ay avrog £i ej^ovXi'idrf, 'OXvvdhig d-TTfSoJArev. 

5. Mention some restrictions in tire attractive of the relative into 
the case of the antecedent. 

6. (1) Translate, and explain the use of the negative in the follo^ving 
expressions : — (oi). oi'^ete Tcjirore SwepaTouf oi^Scv iiaefiEg ovBz avoaiovovn 
TTpdrrovTOC ovt£ Afyovrog ijKovaev. (6). oiiSel? dvOpwTrwv dSoediv ritriv oitK 
dTToSwtrci. 

(2) . Explain and illustrate the various combinations of the nega- 

tive pai’ticles ov and fxi]. 

(3) . Point out and e.xplain an irregularity in the use of tlic nega- 

tive in the following sentence: — ovt£ rovroiv ovliv IcfTiv 
aXriBkg ov^e y’ t'l nvvg aKijKoarE, tog fyd^ iraiSeveiy 
dvSpdlTTOUt'p 

7. Decline with accents :—-juijrrjp, ord<rtL‘, vovg, >/y£/Au*v* 

Euripides — Io7i, 

1. Translate: — 

KP. (5 \pvxa, TTug <Tiydcr(t ) ; 

7TWC (TKQTiag dra^i/v(i> 

zvvdg j atSouc S’ d-rroXeifOQ ; 

■ri ydp c/iTTclStov KuiXvf etl fxoi ; 

Trpdc nv’ dySivag TiQi\i£trQ' dpenje , 
ov -Troffis hpSiv irpoSdrije yiyovEv , 
oripofiai o otKrwv, ffripofiai TratSwv, 

<ppov^ai 2’ iXTrihg, ag hadeadai 
XPTp^ovira KaXivg oifK iSuvi/dijv, 
myuoa ydjuovc, 
fftywtra rd*:ovs iroXvKXavrovf. 
dX\ ou TO Aiog woXvaorpov fSog 

Kai T7}V £T ifXOig aKOITEXotCri 6€OV 
Xi'/xv7)£ T* ivvlpov TpiTuvid^og 
TTorviay uktciv 

OVK£Tl Kpv\l/(i) Xej^OC, Ag <TT£py(iiV 

W7rovrj<rafi£vi} £ooy,t 3 .i, 

(rra^ov<rt Kopai ZaKpvouriv e^al 
i//vxd S’ dXyct, KaKo^ovX£v6£l.cr 
£K T dvBpuiriay ek t dflavdrwv 
ovc dxoofii^o) 

XiftTpuy irpolorag d;i(ap/<rrote.— (859-880). 
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(а) . Explain accurately the expressions, §ta6e(76at . . , i^wriSriv ; Appendix^ 

ffTipvuv cnrovr}<rafi(vY], 

(б) . What variant has been proposed for «a-o/3ovX£v0et£r’ 1 Discuss Sessional 

the form of the word. Examina- 

2. Translate and explain the following i^assagesj and, in doing so, 
adopt any various readings you may prefer, stating your reasons for 
the preference. 

(а) . (TTEvofiiva yap av TroXtg 

^fVlKOV EitTfloXav. 

dXte ((X«e b Trapoc bp^ciyos &y 
’Epej^Ofve &va^. 

(б) . /3dn-p^ S’ epfi'^ov irepafiepy] orf/3ov 

(c) . piffEi <T & AaXofi Kat Ca(fivaQ 

epvfa (polvLKa nap* af^potcofuiv, 

EpQa Xo^cv^ara ac^v’ eXo)(eu{7aro 
Aarw ^ioifxi vt Kapnolg. 

(d) . aXovQ fxsv avetpEp* ec rbv balfiova, 

tXddiv be KOI rbv ^povav ttpvvea^lat fitXm' 
rvpavvi^ avr^ nepL^aXeiv tfxeXXe yi}c> 

(£i). Ei>*«S/a, dvyarep Aa^arpog, d r^ov 
vvKTinoXiiiv efjwhov avacrffeig, 
na\ i.iEdaf.upiit)v ohuxrov ovcrOavuTayv 
Kpartipiijv nXy]pu)fiaT, e^' oiai Trt'^Tra 
noTvta noTvi Ifxd x^oriag 
Fopyove Xat/iord;uwv iinb ffTaXaypuov 
tCjv *lEjpe-)(6eibav 
b6n(i>v e<l>aTrTOfiivto. 

(/). al<T')(yvofiai rbv noXvvjxvov 

6e6v, el napa KaXXtxopoto'e Trayate 
Xa^TrdSa 6eo)pbv elt:ab<av 
atperat evi'V)(ios livnvoc Hiv, 

{g). fieXannenXoQ be Nv^ atrelpwrov ^vyolg 

tTTaXXfv. 

(A), rbv aby <>'”‘Ov ffoL fxt)rip* iffrl vovdirei. 

(t). raS’ oiixl Setvd ; ^vai.a^OfxaL Xoytp, 

Write a note on pvtria^ofxat. 



FIRST year’s students, 

TutCYDIDES, Book I. 

1. Translate: — 

AvayKotov Kcpjcvpaiwv riovbe ov pLovov nepi rov bi^affSai (Tiftas rbv Xoyov 
’rotTjffapevwv, dXX’ we ml iifueig re ubtKOVfxev mt avroi ovic elKoruQ noXe- 
povvrai, juv7/o-0£vrac npiLrov ml bg-ag nep\ ufx^OTepwv, oi»rw xal cttI tov 
fiXXov Xoyov liyat, iva n)v u(f re H^iuxtiv tW^aXeorepov 7rpofto?7r€ ml 
rbv Tibvde ypeUiv ptb ctXoyicrrtaQ bir(oier)(rBe. (f>acri ae ^vpipin\iay ma rb auitjipoy 
ovctvoc nio ce^acrbac rb c’ tn\ KnKOvpyl^ ml oiij; «pen; €7rer»/?ew<7ar, ^vppiay^ov 
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Tt ovStm ^ovXopEvm xpoc raSiKi'ifiara avce iiaprvpa tx^LV, oirre a-apara- 
Xovvres alexvyeeBai. m'l i) wdXte airoiv Spa, avraput] 6imv Kupivri 
Tapt'xei auroiic Sirairrac luv /3\axrouri nms paXKov Ti mra IvMjKae yiy. 
rsedai, Sia to ijaara i%\ raie treXae imXiorrae paXiera rois SXXovc imyai 
mratpovraQ SlxeaBa. eav Toiirip to evirpt.Trie a<mvSov oix 'iva p ) 
aSiAiaueiv irepoic T-po/3e/3X?iyrac, aXX' otuq iva mra povas idiKSm la! 
oVwc iv y piv hv vparutn yXcov ixoiaiv, i)j- U roil tl rpoaXalimiv Svai- 
axiyrwciv. tai'roi £t 7ioay avSpEo, elarcp ipatrlv, ayaSoi, oVii aXijjmirepoi 
iTo-av Toie reXas, roetiSs ipartpMTepav i^y\v avrois n'ly apcn)y Siiovn ml 
Bs-)(pf^EVOLS TO. hiKata ^nKvivai . — (c. 37.) 

(a). _ExiDlain and illustrate the expression fiaXKoy 7 ) Kara ^vvdijKa^. 
(h). Oite parallels to the expression ro fvTrpeTrfg uaTrov^ov. (c). It has 
been proposed to read ovre for ovdi before ftaprvpa : criticise the emen- 
dation. 

2. What is the period of Greet history comprised in the Ik^oXj/ from 
the 89th to the 1 17th chapter of the first book of Thucydides ? 

2. When, according to Mr, Grote, had the transition from the 
Athenian Hegemony to the Athenian Empire been consummated ? 

3. 7rpo<re-x<Ap7jaav de Kal Meyopi/g’ AOijvaioiQ ig ^vfifiuxtav AaKE^aipovluv 
arrotrravTes What is the date assigned by Mr. Grote for this event? 
Trace the important consequonces to the Athenians, and to Greece 
generally, of the acquisition. 

4. When and under what circumstances was the five years’ truce 
concluded ? What were the conditions of the so called peace of Callias? 
State the arguments for and against the reality of the peace. 

Translate into Greek prose : — 

^ Sylla had a general taste for literature ; he was ultimately acquainted 
with the writers of Greece ; he delighted in the society of men of talent; 
and he was himself long and carefully engaged in recording the histoiy 
of his own actions; yet no man was e%'er more stained with cmelty, 
nor was fmymore degraded by habitual and gross profligacy. Nor is this 
at all wonderful, if we consider that the intellectual faculties, like the 
sensual, are gratified by exercise ; and that the pleasure derived from 
the employment of talent is quite distinct from the application of the 
lessons taught by the understanding to the government of the affections 
and the conduct. In all men whose mental powers are at all consider- 
able, the indulgence of them is as much an object of mere natural 
appetite as^ the gi'atification of hunger and thirst; and it is only 
because it is less common that it is regarded as conferring on the 
character a much superior value. 



SECOND year’s STUDENTS. 

Latin. — ^scaminer, Profmor Bagley^ M.A. 
Translate : — ^Virgil. — Georgies, I., 118. 

Nec tamen, haec cum sint hominumque boumque labores 
Versando terram expert!, nihil improhus aiiser, 
Sti^oniseque grues, et amaris intuba fibris 
Ofliciunt,^ aut umbra nocet. Pater ipse colendi 
Eaud facilem esse viam voluit, prinausque per axtem 
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Movit agros, curis acucns mortalia corda, Appendix, 

Nec torpere gravi passus sua regna veterno. 

Ante Jovem nulli subigebant arva colon! ; Sessional 

Ne signare quidein aut pai’tiri limite carapum Examina- 



Pas erat ; in medium qucerebant, ipsaque tellus 
Omnia liberius, nullo poscente, ierebat. 

Hie malum vu’us serpentibns addidit atris, 

Prffidariqae lupos jussit, pontumque paoveri; 

Mellaque disciissit foliis, igneinqiie removit 
Et passim rivia currentia vina repressit, 

Ut varias usus meditando extunderet ai’tis 
Paullatim, et sulcis frumenti qumreret berbam, 

XJt silicis venis abstrusum excuderet ignem. 

Tunc alnos primum fluvii sensere cavatas, 

Navita turn stellis numeros et nomina fecit, 

Pleiadas, Hyadas, claramquo Lycaonis Arcton. 

Terence — Andr-ia, Act II., Scene v. 

Byrrlbia — Simo — Davus — PamyhUus. 

By. Eras me relictis rebus jussit Pampbilum 
Hodie obsei'vare, iit, quid ageret de nuptiis, 

Scirem : id propterea nunc bunc venientem sequor. 

Ipsum adeo prresto video cum Davo : hoc agam. 

Si. Uti'umque adesse video. D. hem, serva. S. Pamphile. 

D. Quasi de improviso rcspice ad eum. P. ebem p>ater. 

D. Probe. S. hodie uxoreni ducas, ut dixi, volo. 

By. Nunc nostrm tinieo parti, quid hie respondeat. 

P. Neque istic, neque alibi tibi erit usquam in me morn. B. hem. 
D. Obmutuit. B, quid dixit ? S. facis ut te decet, 

Cum istuc quod postulo impeti’o cum gratia. 

1); Sum verus ? B. erus, quantum audeo, uxore excidit, 

S. I nunc iam intro ; ne in mora, cum opus sit, sies, 

P. Eo. B. iiiillane in re esse cuiquam homini fidern? 

Verum illud verbuiu ^st, vulgo quod dici solet, 

Omnis sibi esse melius malle, quani alteri. 

1. Give some account of the history of Eoman comedy and of its 
principal writers. 

2. Translate and explain the following sentence : — Acta ludis 
Megalensib. M. Eulvio et M.’ Glabrione tedilib. curulib. Egerunt L. 
^bivius Turpio L. Atilius. Prsenestinus. Modes fecit Placcus Claudi 
tibsis parib. dextris et sinistris. Et est tota Grscca. Edita M. Marcello 
Cn. Sulpicio Goss.” 



Translate, explaining anything that appears to you to require ex- 
planation ; — 

Cicero — Pro Blancio, xxxiv. 

Sed hsec nescio quomodo frequenter in me congessisti saneque in eo 
creber fiiisti, te idcirco in ludos causam conjicere noluisse, ne ego, mea 
consuetudine aliquid de tensis misericordias eaussa dieerem quod in 
aliis ffidilibus ante fecissem. Non nihil egisti hoc loco ; nam mibi 
enpuisti ornamentum orationis mese. Deridebor si mentionem 
tensarmnfecero, quum tu id preedixeris : sine tensis autem quid potero 
dicere? Hie etiam addidisti me idcirco mea lege exsibo ambitum 
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sanxisse, ut miserabiliores epilogos possem diceve. Non vobis videtui- 
cum aliquo declamatore, non cum laboris et fori discipulo disputare^' 
Bbodi enim, inquit, non fui : me vult fuisse : sed fui, inquit— putabam 
in Vaccffiis dicturara— -bis in Bithynia. Si locus liabet reprebeasionis 
ansam aliquam, nescio cur severiorem Nicmam putes quam Ehodum* 
si spectanda caussa est, et tu in Bithynia summa cum dignitate fuisti* 
et ego Khodi non minore. Nam quod in eo me reprehendisti, quod 
nimium multos defendereni utinam et tu qui potes, et ceteri qui 
defugiunt vellent me labore hoc levare! Sed fitvestra diligentia, qui 
in caussis ponderandis omnes fere repudiatis, ut ad nos pleiique 
confluant, qui miseris et iaborairtibus nihil negare possumus. Ad- 
monuisti etiam, quod in Greta fuissea, dictum aliquod in petitionem tuam 
did potuisse : me id perdidisse. Uter igitm: nostrum est cupidior dicti? 
egone, qui quod dici potuit non dixerim ; an tu qui etiam ipse in te 
dixeris ? Te aiebas de tuis rebus gestis nullas literas misisse, quod 
mihi mem quas ad aliquem misissem obfuissent. Quas ego luihi 
obfuisse non intelligo, reipublicm video prodesse potuisse. 



Taoitus. — Eistories III., 88. 

Nota per eos dies Junii Blmsi mors et famosa fuit, de qua sic acce- 
pimus, gravi corporis morbo feger Vitellius Servilianis hortis turrim 
vicino sitam conlucere per noctein crebris luminibus animadvertit, 
scisoitanti causam apud Cfecinam Tuscum cpulari multos, prfficipuum 
bonore Junium Blresum nuntiatur, cetera in majus, de apparatu et 
solutisinlasciviamanimis, nee defuerequi Tuscum ipsum et alios, sed 
cripainosius Blmsum incusai-ent, quod mgro priiicipe Isetos dies agevet, 
ubi asperatum Vitellium et posse Blmsmu pervert! patuit iis, qui 
principum oflfensas acriter speculantur, datm L. Vitellio clelatiouis 
partes, ille infensus Blmso mmulatione prava quod eum omni dedecore 
maculosum egregia fama anteibat, cubiculum imperatoris reserat, 
filium ejus sinu complexus et genibus aecidens. Causam confusionis 
quffirenti, non se proprio metu nec sui anxium, sed pro fratre, pm 
liberis fratris preces lacrimasque attiilisse. frustra Vespasionum timeri, 
queni tot Germanicre legiones, tot provineice virtute ac fide, tantum 
denique terrarum ac maris immensis spatiis arceat; in urbeacsinu 
cavendum hostem, Junios Antoniosque avos jactantem, qui se stupe 
imperatoria, comem ac magnifiemn militibus osteutet. Versas illuc 
omnium mentes, dum Vitellius amicorum inimicorumque negligeus 
fovet remulum principis labores e convivio prospectantem reddendam 
pro intempestiva Isetitia maestam et funebrem noctem, qua sciat et 
sentiat vivere Vitellium et imperax’e, et si quod fato accidat, filium 
habere. Trepidant! inter seclus metumque, ne dilata Blresi mors 
maturam pemiciem, palara jussa atrocem invidiam ferret, placuit 
^neno grassari, Addiditfacinorifidem notabili gaudio, Blffisum visendo. 
Quin et audita est seevissima Vitellii vox, qua se (ipsa enim verba 
referam) pavisse oculos spectata inimici morte jactavit. Blteso supw 
claritatem natalium et elegantiam morum fidei obstinatio fuit. Integris 
quoque rebus a Ceecina etprimoribus partium jam Vitellium aspernanti- 
bus ambitus abnuere perseveravit. Sanctus, inturbidus, nullius repentini 
nonoris, adeo non principatus appetens, parum effugerat, ne dignus 

1. Give some account of the various enactments at Borne against 
bribery at elections, especially of that under which Plancius was prose- 
cuted. 
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2. Explain tlie derivation and meaning of the words diribitio, diribere. Appmdixy 

Translate also the following clause Sublata sunt studia, exsiinct® 
suffragationes, nuLlce contentiones, nulla libertas populi in mandaudis Sessional 
magistratibus nulla exspectatio suffragiorum. 'Examiua- 

3 . Translate and explain: — Consuli P. Nasicie prreco Granius 
medio in foro, quuin ille edicto justitio domum decedens Granium 
rogasset, quid tristis esset, au quod rejectte auctiones essent? — immo 
vero, inquit, quod legationes. — Idem- tribuno plebis, potentissimo 
homini, M. Druso, sed multa in re publica molienti, quum ille eum 
salutasset, ut fit, dixissetque, Quid agis, Grani ? respondit Immo vero 
tu, Dmse, quid agis ? 



Translate into Latin prose : — 

The ti’ue art of being agreeable is to appear well pleased with all 
the company, and rather to seem well entertained with them, than to 
bring entertainment to them. A man thus disposed perhaps, may not 
have much learning, nor any wit; but if he has common sense, and 
something friendly in his behaviour, it conciliates men’s minds more 
than the brightest parts without this disposition; and when a man of 
such a turn comes to old age, he is almost sure' to he treated with 
respect. It is true indeed that we should not dissemble and flatter in 
company ; but a man may be very agreeable, strictly consistent with 
truth aud sincerity, by a prudent silence, where he cannot concur, and 
a pleasing assent where he can. Now and then you meet with a 
person so exactly formed to please, that he will gain upon evejy one 
that hears or beholds him ; this disposition is not merely the gift of 
nature, but frequently the effect of much knowledge of the world, and 
a command over tire passions. 

Translate into Latin verse; — 

There lies a vale in Ida, lovelier 
Than all the valleys of Ionian hills. 

The swimming vapour slopes athwart the glen, 

Puts forth an arm, aud creeps from pine to pine, 

And loiters, slowly drawn. On either hand 
The lawns and meadow-ledges midway down 
Hang rich in flowers, and for below them roars 
The long brook falling thro’ the clov’n ravine 
In cataract after cataract to the sea. 

Translate: — Tacitus — Ann. II., 82. 

At Romce, postquam Germanic! valetudo percrebruit, cunetaque ut 
ex longinquo aucta in detenus adferebautur, dolor, ira, et erumpehant 
questus, ideo nimirum in extremas terras relegatum, ideo Pisoni 
permiss^ provinciam ; hoc egisse secretos Augustas cum Plancina ser- 
mones. Vera prorsus de Druso seniores locutos : displicere regnantibus 
civilia filiorum ingenia neque ob aliud interceptos, quam quia populum 
Romanum aequo jure complecti reddita libertate agitaverint, hos vulgi 
sermones audita mors adeo incendit, ut ante edictum magistratuum, 
^te senatus consultum sumpto justitio desererentur fora clauderentuv 
domus. Passim silentia etgemitus, nihil compositum in ostentationem : 
et quamquam neque insignibus lugentium abstinerent, altius animis 
mffivebant forte negotiatores, vivente adhuc Germanico Suria egressi, 
Ifetiora de valetudineejug attulere. Statim credita statim vulgata sunt, 
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Arpmdix, ut qu'isque obviusj quamvis leviter audita in alios atque illi in plures 
®’- cmnulata gaudio transferunt, cursant per urbem, moliuutm temploram 
Sesii^l foi'es ; jurat eredulitatem nox et prompjtior inter tenebras adfematio. 
pfeo obstidt falsis Tiberius donee tempore ae spatio ranescerent. 

tions. 



FIRST tear’s students. 

Translate 

Terence. — AdelpM, Act III., Scene III., 46-77. 

Demea — Syrus. 

De. Quid enm ? vidistin hoclie ? Sy- Tuumne filium ? 

Abigam huric rus, jamdudum aliquid ruri agere arbitror. 

2)e. Satin’ scis ibi esse ? Sy- Oh, quern egomet produxi. De. Op- 
tume ’st. 

Metui ne hsereret hie, Sy. Atqne ira^um admodum. 

De. Quid, autem ? Sy. Adortus jurgis est fratrem apud forum 
De psaltria hae. De. Ain ’vero? Vah, nil reticuit. 

Nam, ut numerabatur forte argentum, intervenit 
Homo de improviso : ccepit clamare, “ 0, iEschine, 

Hsecine flagitia faeere te ? licec te admittere 
Indigna geuere nostro?” De. Oh, lacrumo gaudio. 

Sy. " Non tu hoc aigentum perdis, sed vitam tuam.” 

De. Salvos sit; spero eritsimilis majomm suum. Sy. Hui. 

De. Syre, prseceptorum ’st plenus istorum ille. Sy. Pby. 

Domi babuit, unde disceret. De. Pit sedulo 
Nil prsetermitto : consuefaeio : denique, 

Inspicere, tanquam in speculum, in vitas omnium 
Jubeo: atque ez aliis sum ere exemplum sibi. 

“ Hoc facito.” Sy. Recte sane. De. “ Hoc fugito.” Sy. Callide. 
De. “ Hoc laudi est.” Sy. Istjecres est. De. ‘'Hoc vitiodatur.” 
Sy. Probissume. De. Porro autem, Sy. Non hercle otium 'st 
Nunc mi auscultandi: pisces ex sententia 
Nactus sum : hi mihi ne corrumpantur, cautio ’st ; 

Nam id nobis tarn fiagitium ’st, quam ilia, o Demea, 

Non faeere vobis, modo quse dixti : et, quod queo, 

Conservis ad eundem istunc prfecipio rnodum : 

Hoc salsum ’st, hoc adustum ’st, hoc lautum ’st param : 

Dlud recte : iterum sic memento : sedulo 
Moneo, qu» possum pro mea sapientia : 

Postremo, tanquam in speculum, in patinas, Demea, 

Inspicere jubeo, et moneo, quid facto usus sit. 

Inepta h©c esse, nos quee facimus, sentio : 

Venim quid facias ? ut homo ’st, ita morem geras. 

VaRGIL, — Georgies, III., 75. 

Continuo pecoris generosi pullus in arvis 
Altius ingreditur, et moUia crura reponit ; 

Primus et ire viani et fluvios tentare minaces 
Audet et ignoto sese committere ponti, 

Nee yanos horret strepitus. Illi ardua cervix, 

Argutumque caput, brevis alvus, obesaque terga, 
liuxuriatque toris animosum pectus. Honesti 
Spadices glaucique : color teterrimus albis 
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Et pilvo. Turn si qua sonum procul arma dedcro, Appendix, 

Stare loco nescit, micat auribus, et tremit artus, 

CoUectunique fremens volvit sub nai’ibus ignem. Sessional 

Eensa juba, et dexti’o jactata recumbit iu armo ; Examina- 

At duplex agitur per lumbos spimi j cavatque 
Tellurem, et solido graviter sonat uugula cornu. 



Translate into Latin prose : — 

Tyre •was taken after a siege of seven months ; a city factious in 
ilie recollection of posterity, as well for the antiquity of its origin as 
the many vicissitudes of its fortunes. Built by Agenor, it ■was long 
the mistress of the sea, not in its own neighbourhood only, but -wher- 
ever its fleets appeared ; and if tradition may be believed, this people 
were the first who acquired or disseminated learning. Be that as it 
may, their colonies extended over almost the whole world — Carthage, 
in Africa, Thebes, in Boeotia ; G-ades, on the ocean. Probably in their 
voyages across the open sea, and their frequent visits to lands unknown 
to others, they selected settlements for their young and overflowing 
population ; or, as their people at home were troubled by constant 
ea^quakes, they were compelled to acquire by conquest new and dis- 
tant habitations. Still, after passing through many reverses, and reviv- 
ing again after its destruction, it now enjoys repose under the shelter 
of Eoman civilization. 

Translate : — 

Livy, xxvi,, 46. 

Inter hme replaverat Pasnus ai*matis muro.s, et vis magnn., ex iugenti 
copia congesta, telorum suppeditahat. Sed neque viri, nec tela, nec 
quidquam aliud asque, quam mcenia ipsa aese, defendehant. Earte 
enim scalse altitudini mquari poterant : et, quo qumque altiores, eo in- 
firmiores erant. Itaque, quum summus quisque evadere non posset, 
subirent tamon alii, onere ipso frangehantur. Quklam stantibus scabs, 
quum altitude caliginem oculis obfudisset, ad terimi dilati sunt. Et 
quum passim homines scalrcque ruerent, et ipso successu audacia atque 
alaeritas hostium cresceret; signuni receptui datuzn ost; quod spem 
non preesentis mode ab tanto certamine ac labore quietis obsessis, sed 
etiam in posterum dedit, scalis et corona capi urbem non posse. Opera 
et diEBcilia esse, et tempus datura, ad ferendam opem, imperatoribus 
suis. Vix prior tumultus conticuerat, quum Scipio ah defessis jam vul- 
neratisque recentes integrosque alios accipere scalas juhet, et vi majore 
adgredi urbem, ipse, ut ei nunciatum est, Eestum decedere, quod per 
piscatores Tarraconenses, nunc levibus cymbis, nunc, uhi eje siderent, 
vadis pervagatos staguum, compertum habebat, facilem pedibus ad 
murum transitum dori, eo secuni armatos duxit. Medium ferme diei 
erat : et ad id quod sua sponte cedente in mare mstu, trahebatur aqua, 
acer etiam Septentrio ortus inclinatum stagnum eodem quo astus 
ferebat, et adeo nudaverat vada, ut alibi umbilicotenus aqua esset, alibi 
genua six superaret. Hoc, cura ac ratione compertum, in prodigium 
ac Deos verteus Scipio, qui ad transitum Eomanis mare verterent, et 
stagno auferrent, "viasque ante nunquara initas bumano vestigio aperi- 
rent, Neptuuum jubebat ducem xtiucris sequi, ac medio stagno evadere 
ad mmnia. 

(1). Write a short memoir of the Scipio named in the preceding 
extract. 

^ (2). Give some account of tlie chief authorities from whom Livy de- 
rived the materials for his history, especially the part relating to the 
second Punic -war. 
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Mathematics. 



Appendix, 
No. 2. 

SessioQal 

Exomiaa- 

tiORS. 



THIED YEAE’S students. 

1. State the test of the accordance of two solutions of a differential 
equation, each involving an arbitrary constant. 

3. If the differential equation M£?a:-l-N£f 2/=0 be homogenous, how 
may it be integrated ? Integrate the equations 

{x—*/ xy—y) xy dv~^, 

^ ''dz 

3. Integrate (\—x^)-^—x 2 =axz'\ also 



4. 

5. 



Integrate the equation y— 
Integrate the eqiiation- 



~+7iV=cos nx 



. d^z. w(m4-l) 



= 0 , 



and reduce to this last form the equation 



S+®/W&+ } 2=0. 

6. Find an expression for the angle between the two planes, whose 
equations are Aa-j-By+Cz+D^O, A'a;-hB'y-I-C'3-}-D'=U. 

7. Find the equation of the plane passing through the given point 
a/y', and through tlie intersection of the two planes mentioned in ques- 
tion 6. 

8. What is the nature of the surface represented by 

(Aa+By+Oz+D) (A‘'.TH-BV+C'2+D0=A"a;4-B"y+C"2+D"? 

9. If two surfaces of the second dogi'ee have o? 2 c plane section in 
common, they must also have another in common ; prove this. 

1 0. Prove that the equations of the class of sui'faces generated by a 
straight line, which moves according to any law parallel to a given plane 

A*+-By+G.=0,are|g|=^(Ai.+Bji+C2),3j^=./-(Aa;+Bj,+C.), 

and show that the equation of conoidal surfaces — a particular case, is 
®-~(ctS“}“Ci) , , ■ .... 

Ck), the equations of the directrix being 

x=az-{~a, y==hz-^j3. 



SECOND year’s STUDENTS. 



1. Through four given points two parabola can in general be 
described ; prove that if the four points lie on a circle, the axis of tlie 
two pm^bolse will be at right angles to each other. 

The equation of a parabola being referred to a tangent, and the 
diameter through the point of contact, its form is y*=p'ic; prove tliatp' 
IS eqiM to the focal chord drawn parallel to the tangent. 

8. If from the focus of a conic a line be drawn intersecting any 
tange^ at a given angle ; find the locus of the point of intersection. 

4. The thi'ee sides of a triangle are given, two of its base angles 
move along two fixed lines; find the locus of the third angle. 



5. 



If 



(a^hfx ) 



dx 



If«=log find 

a Ux 
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6. Find the values ot 
dx 



dx 



/* dx pa c.0^ x-\~h ^iwx p 

cos^j; sin J a cos sin x ’ J — 8) 

ix~~ 1 V 

7. Find the maximum and minimum values of ^ \ . 

(K+yy 

S. Show by direct iutegration, that 

f ^ tan . 

J (i4-*)(l+® — * +® — 



FIRST year’s students. 



1, Given of a plane triangle its vertical angle, its base, ami the ratio 
of tlie other two sides construct it. 
i. Solve the following equations: — 

a:;3— 7a?2H-14^— 8=0, which has two roots, the difference of 
which is 2. 

— 5a:®-|-5a:®-|-5a:--6=s0, which has two roots equal with 
opposite signs. 

— 2Sa;-i-13=.0, which has two roots equal 
with same sign. 

0. Sum the following series to n terms 

sin a+sin (a-i-S)+sin (a+2^') sin (a-j-u— 15). 

sin sin^S 

The result is ^ ^ . 

sin 

4. Eliminate B between the two equations, : — 

a:=2 cos 0-f cos 20, 2^=2 sin 0-f-sin 20. 

The result is a:^-f -f — l==2{(a:+l)’*H-y^}*- 
Also between tlie two equations ; — 

X sin B-\-y cos 0=i sin 20, x cos B—y sin 0=cos 20. 



The result is 

5. Deduce expressions for calculating the radii of the four circles 
which touch the three sides of a triangle, the lengths of .the sides of 
which are given. 

6. In a spherical triangle ABC, if the angle C be 90^, and /3 denote 
the distance of 0 from the middle point of c, and p tlie distance of C 
from c ; prove that — 



sm2^=sm2-(sin2A+sin2E)- 



rsin^^l+siu^jj). 



7. In any spherical triangle if 0 denote the angle between the bisector 
of the angle C and the perpendicular from C? on c; prove that — 

A. « J r. sin (a— h) 

tan 0=cot- 0 — r • 

2 sm (a-f-o) 

8. Establish the formula for determining the angle between the two 
lines represented by Aa;-}-By-}-C=0, A'i»+By4-C'=0. 

9. Find the equation of a line passing through the fixed point x', y', 
^d leaking an angle of 60° with the line represented by the equation 

AtC'l-By-f'C—O. 



Appendix, 

JVo. 2 . 

Sessional 

E-vamuia- 

tions. 
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I”- angles of a triangle A and B; one Tertex i is fixed 

_!;■ another B moves along a fixed straight line ; find eitlter analytically or 
Scssirail geometrically the locus of the third vertex. ^ 

Examm&- 

tions. 



1. Prove that “on the same base, and on tlio same side of it, there 
cannot be two triangles which have their sides, which are terminated 
in one extremity of the base equal to one another, and likewise those 
which are terminated in the other extremity.” 
a. Prove that " if a straight line he bisected, and produced to any 
point, the rectangle contained by the whole line thus produced, and'the 
produced part, together with the square on half the line bisected, is 
equal to the squai-e on the line which is made up of the half and tlie 
produced part.” 

Prove that “ the angles in the same segment of a circle are equal." 

4. Find a mean proportional between two given lines. 

5. Solve the following equations : — 

8 — ®, ,, ®+6 X 6*— 3 9 — X 5.r )9{a;_4) 

6 +*-’^=—- 3 ’ “7 



6. Solve the following quadratic equations : — 



ie-|- 1 x{x — 2) 24 






7. Find tlie sum of ten terms of each of the series, 3, 7, 1 1, »tc. : i 
G, 18, &c. 

8. Find the greatest coramon measure of aj^-f-8a;-}-15,andir2^0ic_Li3Q; 

also of and 

9. Expand, by the hinomial theorem.^ the following expressions : — 

2 

10. If sin A=-, find cos A, tan A, cot A, sec A, cosec A. 

11. Prove the following formulse : — 

sin 3A=2 sin A cos A, cos 2A=cos^A — sin^A=2 cos^A — 1 = 1 — 3 sin*'‘A. 

— 25c cos A. 

12. Find the numerical values of sin 30°, cos 30°, sin 16°, cos 15°. 



Mixed Mathematics. — Exarn/iner, Professor m.a. 

THCRI) year’s students. 

Mechanics. 

1. Deduce the following properties of the curve assumed by a heavy 
homogeneous rope fixed at its two extremities 

(a). Its radius of curvature is equal to the normal. 

(/3). Its evolute is the tractrix. 

(y). It is the roulette generated by the focus of a parabola rolliug 
on a straight line. 

2. ^ Prove, from the principle of virtual velocities, that if a material 
pai'ticle rest in equUibrio on a smooth surface, the total acting force is 
perpendicular to the surface. 

3. A homogeneous finite bar attracts according to the law of nature, 
prove that the “ surfaces of equilibrium ” are ellipsoids, and " the lines 
of force ” hyperbolae. 
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4 A homogeneous bar rests with its two extremities pressing against 
the concave surface of an ellipsoid of revolution round its major axis, 
supposed vertical; determine its position of equilibrium. 

b. A body describes a central conic under the action of a force whose 
du-e’otion is constant ; find the law of force. 

6 A body describes an orbit round a centre of force ; establish the 
foUowiugformulie:— 

pds=^hdt=r^dTr, 



AppendiaSt 

2 . 

Sessional 

Esfamina- 

tions. 



7. Find the law of force corresponding to an elliptic orbit described 
round a centre of force situated anywhere m the plane ef the orbit. 

8. State in what cases the principle of vis viva ceases to be applicable, 
and show accurately why it fails in each case. 



Hydkostatxos. 

9. Deduce the general equations of equilibrium for a gas and a 
liquid respectively. 

10. A cube floats in water with one angle immersed ; determine its 

position of equilibrium. n 3 

11. A cube filled with a liquid is held with a diagonal vertical; find 
the centre of pressure of one of the lower faces, and the total pressure 

la. A paraboloidal vessel, the axis of which is veitical, is filled wi^ 
a liquid and set rotating round its axis ; find what must be the velocity 
of rotation that all the liquid may flow over die edge of the vessel. 



SECOND year’s STUDENTS — SENIOR CLASS. 



Mixed Mathematics. 

Meohanios. 

1. If a waggon weighing 9 tons 14 cwt. rest upon an incline of 1 in 

97, find the pressure on the road, and determine the least value of the 
coeflficient of friction consistent with equilibrium. ^ 

2. A heterogeneous sphere is placed between two rough inclined 
planes which intersect in a horizontal line ; find, its limiting positions 
of equilibrium. 

3. From a cone whose height is 8 inches a similar cone whose 
height is 4 inches, is cut by a plane parallel to its base ; what is the dis- 
tance, from the base, of the centre of gravity of the remaining portion . 

4. A stone can fall firom a certain height in 10 seconds, if it be 
arrested at the end of 8 seconds, and afterwards let fall ; how long wiu 
it be in descending through, the rest of the distance? 

5. Find the straight line of quickest descent from a given point to a 
circle situated in the same vertical plane as the point; also, from one 
circle to another, both being situated in the same vertical plane. 

6. A heavy ball is projected horizontally with* a velocity V; deter- 
iitiine its position, its velocity, and the direction of its motion after t 
seconds. 
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Htdeostatios. 

7. The centre of gravity of a self-acting rectangular sluice-gate is 
situated on the horizontal axis round which it is free to move, this 
axis divides the sides, which are vertical when the gate is closed into 
segments a„ (a, being the lower segment); if H denote tire height of 
the water above the axis when the sluice is on the point of opening or 
closing, prove that — 

a, aA ^ 

3\ Bb— a, / 

8. A globe a feet in diameter, floating in a liquid whose specific 
gravity is i'S, is half immersed ; find its weight. 

9. Determine rigorously the force neoessaiy to work an ordinary 
suction pump. 

Optics. 

1 0. A pencil of rays diverges from an object whose length is rV inch, 
placed at the distance of 10 feet from a convex rain’or of 10 inches 
radius ; find the position and magnitude of the image. 

11. Establish the following formula for tlieir lenses : — 

This formula will reproduce itself if we change — 

1° r into — r', and r' into — r 

2*^ r into— r', r' into— r, D into— and d into— D. 

Give the physical meaning of each of these substitutions. 

12. Describe the various kinds of telescopes with which you are 
acquainted. 



Expeeimental Physios. 

1. Explain the principle of the Artesian well. 

2. How may it be experimentally proved that the principle of Archi- 
medes is applicable to gases ? 

3. Enumerate the various corrections to be applied to the readings 
of the water barometer, and the mercurial barometer respectively, stating 
with regard to each correction in each case whether its amount is to be 
added or subtracted. 

4. Mention some of the methods by which it may be shown that the 
transmission of sound is attended by vibrations in the particles of the 
body which transmits it. 

6. Describe the construction and uses of Leslie’s differential ther- 
mometer. 

6. Describe the three ordinary thermometric scales, and show how, 
from the reading on any one scale, the corresponding readings for the 
other two may be found. 

7. Describe an experiment by which it may be shown that water is 
a bad conductor of heat, and explain why in heating a liquid it is 
desirable to apply the source of heat under the vessel containing the 
liquid. 

8. State what is meant by the lot&it heat of fasion, and describe how 
its measure may be obtained. 

9. How is the motion in Hero’s engine produced ? what hydrodypa* 
mical engine is based on the same principle ? 
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10. Describe Wheatstone’s photometer, and the mode of using it. 

11. State how it may be shown that there are tioo kinds of electrical 
excitations, and give the two theories proposed to explain the fact. 

IQ. Describe fiie principal kinds of galvanic batteries. 



Mixed MATHEarATics. — Exmiimr, Professor Curtis, m.a. 

SECOND year’s STUDENTS — ^JUNIOR CLASS. 

Mechanics. 

1. A force of 10 lbs. is resolved into two, which make with its direc- 
tion angles respectively of 30® and 60° ; calculate the two components. 

2. Eesolve a force of 700 lbs. into two concurrent parallel forces 
acting at distances from it of 17 inches and 3 inches respectively. 

3. The length of each of the sides of a solid equilateral triangle is 8 
inches; find the distance, from one of its angles, of the centre of 
gi’avity of the triangle. 

4. Describe the uses of Attwood’s machine. 

5. State the law of centrifugal force, and describe the various 
e.>:periments for illustrating the law. 

6. Find the time in which a body falling from rest will acquire a 
velocily of 1 60 feet per second. 

Hydrostatics. 

7. In determining the proportions in which two known bodies are 
mixed together to form another body, the specific gravity of which is 
given, what physical assumptions are made ? mention cases in which 
these assumptions would not he correct. 

8. Describe accurately the principle of the syphon, and show that a 
syphon will not act if the bend of it be a certain height above the 
level of the liquid to be drawn oft’. If the liquid be water, determine 
the corresponding height. 

9. What is the atmospheric pressure per square inch when the 
mercm’ial barometer stands at 30 inches, the specific gravity of mercury 
being 13*6 ? 

Optics. 

10. Find the principal focus of a spherical reflector ; — 

1st, when it is convex ; 

2nd, when it is concave. 

11. Prove that for concave lenses the focal length is positive, and for 
convex lenses negative ; and give the physical meaning of the algebraic 
sign in each case. 

12. Find the focal length of a double concave lens of glass, the 
radius of each surface being 3 inches, and tlie index of refraction of 

glass being ^ . 

Expeeimental Physios. 

1 Point out where the several assumptions are made in determining 
specific heat hy the 'ntdhod of cooling. 

2. Define the dew-point and tlie degree of hv/midiiy of the air, and 
explain the various methods for determining them. 

8. How are the apparent exceptions to Coulomb’s law accounted for 
b^DelaKive? 

a 
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4. Explain accurately the various means om])Ioyed for determinmir 
_■ the intensity, and variations in the intensity, of the eai'th’s manietic 
Sessional force. ' ® 

E^^mina- 5 determining the magnetic dip by the most accurate method 
\yliat function is the true dip of the tioo observed ones ? ’ 

C. How may the magnetic meridian he determined by means of the 
dip needle with a single observation ? with two obseiwations ? 

7. Assuming Ampere’s law, deduce the law for diserhniuatin’g between 
the poles of a bar of soft or hard iron magnetised by a helical ciment 
and show that the polarity of the helix and of the magnet are similar. ’ 

8. An indefinitely extended galvanic cuiTent acts on a magnetic 

needle free to revolve round a vertical axis passing through its middie 
point; show that, if the circle in which the poles move pass tin'ou"h 
the current, the needle will rest in all positions. ° 

9. Explain the use of the condenser in Bulimkortfs coil. 

10. A number of galvanic elements all similar being given, arrange 
them so as to have maximum effect. 



Ai>plied Meohanics, <£o. — Examiner., Ei^fmor Curtis, m,a. 

THIRD YEAJl’s STUDENTS. 

1. Prove that the-total work done by a force acting in any direction 
on a heavy body moving uniformly up an inclined plane is equal totbe 
sum of the work done against triction, and that done against gravity. 

S. Kequired the work done in raising 3 cwt. of coals from a pit 
whose depth is 90 fathoms, the circumference of the rope being 
inches; allowing that the weight of 1 foot of rope of the same material 
and 1 inch in circumference is *046 lbs. 

8. What must be the effective horse-j)ower of a locomotive engine 
which moves at the steady rate of 30 miles per hour upon a level rail, 
the weight of the train being 50 tons, the friction 81bs. per ton, and 
the total resistance of the air to the train, when moving at the rate of 
10 miles per hour, being 83lbs. 

4. A^ cistern is 7 feet long, 5 feet broad, and 6 feet deep ; in what 
time will a man, performing 2,000 units of work per minute, fill the 
cistern with water from a well, the constant level of the water in which 
is 37 feet below, the base of the. cistern, by means of a pump, themo' 
dulus of which is -66 ? 

* 5. In what timewill a pumping-engine of 4 horse-power fill a cistern 
which is 12 feet long, 9 feet broad, and 8 feet deep, from a well 20 feet 
square, supposing the level of the water in the well, when the engine 
begins to work, to be 40 feet below the base of the cistcra, and that no 
water flows into the well during the process ? 

*6. When a perfect machine, worked by a waterfall, is employed to 
pise some of the available water above its superior level, show that it 
is unimportant whether the water be pumped from the higher or the 
lower level, but that, ’if the machine be imperfect, it is preferable to 
pump the water from the higher level. 

/ . How many cubic feet of water would be required to drive a water- 
wheel of 2 effective horse-power, the height of the fall being 20 feet, 
and the modulus of the wheel '68 ? 

8. The area of the piston of a high-pressure steam-engine is 500 
square inches, the length of its stroke 4 feet, and the number of 
sh’okes per minute 1 5 ; what must be the pressure of the steam so that 
the horse-power of the engine may be 20 ? 
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*9. Determine the sliut-ofF in an engine, which is otherwise given, 
when the maximum amount of work is performed by steam of given 
pressure. 

*i0. Establish the formula for the velocity ratio in link-work. 

11. Deduce from the principle of work the formuice which connect 
the power and the weight; — 

(а) . In the simple wheel and axle. 

(б) . In the compound wheel and axle. 

(c). Id the rack and pinion ; in the various systems of heavy pulleys . 

*1Q. Find what relation must exist between the ciiiwes which bound 
two wheels moving each round a fixed axis, in order that they may roll 
perfectly on one another. 

N.B. — Special credit will be given for answers to the questions marked 
thus.* 



Metaphysics. — Examiner^ Erofmov Mofeti, ll.d. 

I. Define Psychology, Metaphysics, Ontology. Eniimemte in chro- 
nological order the most eminent metaphysiciims, British and Conti- 
nental, from the 171Ii century to the present day, noticing their principal 
works. 

3. Give the most remarkable classifications of mental phenomena, 
and your preference, with reasons. 

3. What are the faculties of human Icnowledge, according to Kant 
and to Hamilton ? 

4. Classify the senses. The ordinary division is inadequate? 

5. Wliat W'as the Molyneu.x problem ? How do we acquire our 
knowledge of distance and magnitude ? 

6. Explain precisely what is meant by tlie doctrine tliat space and 
time are “ forms of the sensibility.” What may be said for and against 
it? Give tlie views of Newton, Clarke, and Leibnitz, respecting space 
and time. 

7. Give an account of the faculty of imagination. 

8. Define and classify the emotions. ' 

9. Classify the feelings. 

1 0. Define association ; • state its fundamental laws, and the reduction 
of them by, Hamilton, State also and examine the association theory 
of beauty. 

I I, How have the qualities of body been classified ? Give Hamilton’s 
account of the matter. 

12. How do the theories of pre-established hai’niony and occasional 
causes differ? What is tbeir common origin? Befute them. 

13. Give Hamilton’s tabular view of die various theories as to tlie 
principle of causality, naming the representative of each, and specially 
noticing his own view. 

14. How did Descai’tes define and endeavour to prove innate ideas? 
Give Locke’s definition and ai'guments on the same subject. 

16. State and examine Descartes’ proof of an external world and of 
the existence of God. 

16. What was the doctrine of Spinosa? How may it he refuted ? 

17. Give the date of Locke’s Essay, and sketch the method of the 
work. Give his definitions of substance, knowledge, moral good. Who 
have been his most eminent critics? 

38. Give the date of Kant’s Kritik. State the primary question, the 
central principle, and the great inconsistency of his philosophy. How 
did he prove the freedom of man ? 

a2 
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English Literature. — Examiner, Professor Moffett, ll.d. 

I. Mention and criticise briefly some of the principal definitiousof 
poetnj. 

3. Sketch rapidly the course of English poetry from Chaucer to our 
day, confining yourself to the leading names, and indicating the 
succession of schools or styles, briefly characterising each. 

3. What is the chronological order adopted by Hallam in the 
ai-rangement of Shakespeare’s plays? 

4. Omitting Shakespeare, mention the names and the chief works 
of the dramatists of the period from 1580 to 1060. Characterise the 
genius of Ben Jonson. 

5. Name, in chronological order, the chief English prose-writei-s 
down to the end of the reign of James I.; mentioning the titles of their 
most important works ; and add some remarks on the characteristics 
of earlier, as compared with later, English prose. 

6. Give as many thoughts as you can from writers who flourished 
in the century ending witli 1688~the thoughts to he remarkable for 
beauty or force. 

7. Give an account of those writings of Dryden which have relation 
to the political and religious controversies of his time, adding dates. 

8. Trace the history of the English prose-literature of the 18th 
century, characterising briefly all the more eminent writers. 

9. Enumerate the principal works, and characterise and illushate 
the genius of Wordsworth. 

10. Enumerate the principal writers of sonnets in the English 
language, mentioning when each lived, and stating generally the nature 
and amount of his contributions to this department of literature, 

II. Whom do you reckon the greatest English poet of the 19th 
centuiy ? justify your preference by argument and quotation. 

la. For what works, and on what subjects, are the following writers 
known : — Churchill, Lydgate, Parnoil, Tjangland, Gifford, Hobbes, 
Keats, Drayton, Wilson, Sir Thomas Browne, Blarvel, Southwell? In 
whose reigns did they severally live ? 



English liiTERATORE. — Examiner, Professor Moffett, LL.n. . 

1. Give the date of the Canterbury Tales, and explain the following 
passages : — 

(a.) “ Eul often time he hadde the bord begonue 
Aboven alle nations in Pruce.” 

(&,) “ An housholder, and that a grete was he, 

Seint Julian he was in his contree.” 

2. Give the date of Macbeth, and explain the following passages, 
quoting the context and noticing any variations of the text: — 

(o.) “With Tarquin’s ravishing strides towards his\ design 
Moves like a ghost.” 

(^•) “Upop this bank and shoal of time.” 

(c.) And Fortune on his damned quarry smiling.” 

{d.) {Mach.) “ There's blood upon thy face. 

(M.) ’Tis Banquo’s, then. 

{Mach] 'Tis better thee without, than he within.” 

3. Give^the date of Pope’s “Essay on Criticism.” How is the work 

divided? What is its general character? Quote the referenc&s to 
Dryden and Koscommon. * 
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ENGLtsH Language. — Mssaminer, Frofes&or Moffett, il.d. 

I. Draw up a table of the various national languages now spoken in — ' 

Europe, with reference both to their classification according to family Ifxamina 
and branch, and to their geograplhcal distribution. 

3. Describe the Anglo-Saxon invasions of Britain. What inference 
may be drawn from the fact that the invaders called the country Engla- 
hndt and their language Englisef 

3. The word “ Drench” taken by itself would mislead as to the 
history of the language bearing that name? 

4. When must the language of Oc have become known at the English 
court? 

5. Explain the view of the history of the English language, which 
regards its successive changes as marked by changes in the vowel- 
endings of the noun and verb. 

6. Compare the successive stages in the historj' of the language with 
those in the growth of the human being, adding the duration of each 
stage. 

7. Give an account of the chronicles of Eobert of Gloucester and 
Eobert de Brunne as to subject, structure, and date. 

8. What document, and of what date, is usually given as the earliest 
specimen of English ? 

9. Define and exemplify the “ continuous style,” and the “ reflex 
style.” By what other name is the reflex style ” known ? 

10. Give the derivations of the following words: — hide, garter, 
leather, mutton, 'par&Uy, by-law, esguire, poltroon, saunterer, amerced, 
treacle. 

II. Sketch the life of Milton, and enumerate his works, giyihg as 
many dates as you can. 

12. Sketch Ae coui'se of action in the first book of the Paradise 
Lost,” adopting as largely as you can the language of the original. 

13. Quote and explain Milton’s allusion to Arthur, to Charlemagne, 
and to the irruption of the barbarians of Ihe north. 

14. Explain the following passages: — 

I. “ Since our present lot appears 

For happy though but ill, for ill not worst, 

If we procure not to ourselves more woe.’* 

TI. “ we are at worst 

On tliis side nothing.*’ 

15. How often does Milton use the word Us ? 

16. Quote as many classicisms (both of vocabulary and of structure) 
as you can from Milton. 

17. For what works, and on what subjects, are the following writers 
known; — Spenser, Bacon, Dryden, Pope? In whose reigns did they 
severally flourish ? 

18. Compare the English of Chaucer with the English of the present 
day. 



History. — Examiner, Professor Moffett, ll.d. 
h Define History; and specify the chief sources of Histoiy. Illus- 
hRte Dr. Arnold’s remark : — “ Geology and Physiology are closely 
connected with History.” 

2. Into what great periods may Universal History be divided ? Who 
baa been called “ the first hero of authentic Universal History ?” What 
Jiation led the march of the general historic evolution ? 

a3 
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AppauiUe, 3. Can there be a Science of History ? What distinctions have been 

drawn between the Science and the Philosophy of History? Name the 
SesKoMl principal writers on the Philosophy of History. What was Yieo’s 
Kxamma- historical theory ? 

tions. ^ Namethemost eminent of the Rhyming Chroniclers. Enumerate 
with dates the principalhistorical works that have appeared in Enaland 
from A.D. 1600 to 1850. 

5. Give an account of the settlements of the Jutes, tlie Angles, 
and the Saxons in England ; and describe the principal Anglo-Saxon 
institutions. 

6. Give a brief account of the Feudal System. In what respects did 
the Anglo-Norman Feudalism differ from tlie French ? 

7. Give with dates the leading events of the Crusades ; and state the 
moral and social causes and effects of these expeditions. 

8. When was the succession to the English Grown made to depend 
on primogeniture ? Enumerate all the cases of succession to the English 
throne since the Norman Conquest, in which the hereditary rule, as now 
observed, has been departed from. 

9. In what two celebrated arbitrations was Edward I. engaged ? Des- 
cribe the choumstances which led to them and their results. 

10. State precisely and estimate the claim of Edward III. to the 
Crown of France ; and enumerate the principal events of his French 
wars? 

11- From what two sons of Edward III. did the rival houses of York 
and Lancaster derive their descent ? Enumerate with their dates the 
principal battles in the Wars of the Roses. 

12. Specify the battles of the great Civil War. 

13. Give a brief account of Strafford’s trial ; and quote Hallam’s judg- 
ment on the case. 

14. State the origin and trace the progi’ess of the National Debt. 

16. Trace the descent of tlie House of Hanover from tlie House of 

Tudor. 

1 6. Explain who the Emperor Charles V. was by descent ; and thence 
account for the extent of his dominions. State to whom these severally 
fell after his time. 

, . ® summary account of the successive dynasties of French 

kings from Clovis to Louis XVI. 

in' three great objects of the policy of Richelieu ? 

1 9. With what remarkable events or transactions in English History 
are the following names associated : — Thomas a Becket, Stephen 
Langton, Simon de Montfort, Thomas Cromwell, Prince Rupert, 
^geruon Sidney, Sir William Temple, Admiral George Byng, Admiral 

John Byng, John Wilkes, 

20. Give the date and substance of — (a.) tlie Constitution.s of 

Clarendon ; (6.) the Provisions of Oxford ; (c.) the Statute of Mort- 
mam ; (d ) Poynmgs’ Law ; (e.) the Petition of Bight ; (/.) the Test Act ; 
Payment * ” (7i.) tlie Act for the Resumption of Cash 

and between whom, were fought the following battles 
^hich are not here set down in chronological order) : — Assaye, Earaa, 
Bunkers HiU, CuUoden, Austerlitr, Angora, Mindeii, Malplaquet, 
Leipsic, Pydna. Plassey. Halidon Hill, ChUliaiiwallah ? 
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Logic. — Examiner, Professor Moffett, ll.d. 

I. State fully what had been done for the science of Logic before 
tlie time of Ai’istotle. 

3. Whately’s definition of Logic has been objected to as too narrow, 
and Mill’s as too wide ; on what grounds ? 

3. How does Bacon distinguish his Organmn from that of Aristotle ? 
Mansel also points out three essential distinctions ? 

4. What is the aim of science, according to Bacon ? What errors docs 
Mill point out in Bacon’s view of Induction ? 

5. On what principle is the classification of Predicables based? Com- 
pare Thomson’s classification with those of Aristotle and Porphyry. 
Wliat did Aristotle mean by saying that " Difference is of the nature of 
genus ?” 

6. Draw up a table of Opposition of Judgments according to Thom- 
son. Assuming in succession the falsehood of A, E, I, and 0, give a 
summary of the inferences that may be drawn respecting the opposed 
propositions in each case. 

7. What are the uses of Conversion and Opposition ? Convert “ All 
old men were boys." 

8. (a.) If 0 be a premise, what is the position of the middle term ? 

(b.) Given the middle term twice universal, determine the moods 

and figures. 

(c.) What mood is common to all the figures ? 

9. (a.) Put the following reasoning into struct syllogistic form : — “ If 
the line A B is equal to the line C D, it follows tlnit a line equal to 
ten times A B, is equal to ten times C D.” 

(b.) Reduce tlie following hypotlietical ai’gument to Camestres and 
thence to Gelarent : — “ If Tacitus were right the permanent existence of 
a mixed government would be impossible; but experience disproves 
this, and has thus convicted the historian of error.” 

(c.) Examine the following argument : — “As no countries but those 
which are well governed are prosperous, and as Belgium enjoys a high 
degree of prosperity, we may conclude that the government of the 
country is good.’’ 

10. Construct a syllogism in Bohardo and reduce it both osten^ 
sivehj, and ad impossibile ; and prove the conclusiveness of the latter 
me&od. 

II. Distinguish an analogical argument from a real induction. State 
in syllogistic form the following analogical argument and the refuta- 
tion “ There is the shadow of an analogy which may lead us to sup- 
pose that death is the destruction of human creatures — the supposed 
likeness, which is observed between the decay of vegetables and of 
living creatures. But tlie analogy is so far from holding that tliere 
appears no ground even for the comparison ; because one of the two 
subjects compared is wholly void of that which is the principal thing 
in the other, tlie power of perception and action.” 

19. The interposition of the Earth between the Sun and the Moon is 
legarded as the cause of the eclipse of the Moon. According to wliat 
method of induction is this reached ? Give. the canon of the method ; 
and state the reasoning in a syllogism. 

13. Distinguish inducthn proper from several processes which are 
often confouiuled with it. 
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14. Define causality, also pliysical, efficient, and i^ermanent causes. 
Wliat is meant by composition of causes ? 

15. Define explanation, and state and give examples of the various 
ways in which a law may be resolved into other laws. "Why are the 
latter laws more general ? 

16. State and examine Mill’s account of the reasoning process and 

of the real functions of the syllogism. ’ 

17. State generally the nature and aim of Hamilton’s syllogistic 
notation. What number of moods does he admit in each figure? 
Show by examples that his new classes of propositions do away with the 
necessity of special rules of the figures. 

18. By what distinction of the meanings of the word impossibility my 
the co-existence of impossibility and omnipotence be reconciled? 



JUNIOR CLASS. 

1. How is logic related to psychology, and to metaphysics? 

2. Enumerate and explain the different formulas that have been pro- 
posed for the fundamental axiom of syllogism. 

3. Are conversion and opposition processes of Give every 

possible converse of “ All animals are organised “ No wrong act is 
expedient.” ^ 

4. Assuming in succession the truth of A, E, I, and 0 ; di-aw up a 
table of the inferences that may be drawn respecting the opposed pro- 
positions in each case. 

5. “Dum vitant stulti vitia in contraria currunt.” This line expresses 
ihe practical form of what logical error? 

6. Are there three or four figures ? Give reasons. Prove wliat 
figure only can give /our distinct conclusions. 

7. Prove that 0 cannot be a premise in the first or fourtli figures, 
and that it cannot be the major premise in the second figure, nor the 
minor in the third. 

8. Construct a syllogism in darapti, and reduce it; also one in baroko, 
and reduce it. Point out the conclusiveness of “ Eeductio ad impos- 
sibile.” 

9. “If Dr. Lardner’s calculati,ons had been correct, transatlautic 
steamers would never pay; but liiese steamers do pay, therefore his 
calculations were not correct.” Eeduee this hypothetical syllogism to 
camestres, and thence to celarent. 

10. How are the contradictories and converses of conditional and 
disjunctive propositions formed ? 

1 1. Define dilemma. Put this in the form of a dilemma “If this 
man made such a statement, he must be either a fool or a knave, and 
so is not to be attended to.” , 

13. Define and exemplify the Sorites, and prove its rules. 

18. State accurately the grounds upon which the judgments repre- 
sented by 7) and a> are rejected by Thomson. 

14. Show by examples that the new classes of propositions intro- 
duced by Sir W. Hamilton do away with the necessity of the special 
rules of the figures. 

15. Define chance and probahilily. How do you compute the force 
0i combined probabilities? The chance of its being a fine day to-morrow 
IS two-thirds; of its being wet the foUowing day is one-third : what is 
the chance of its being fine weather on both days ? 
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IG. Define generalization, nominalism, realism ; also abstract, con- d-ppendlx, 
Crete' and oonnotative terms. What sort of existence has an abstract 

Sessiouril 

17. Give Aristotle’s definitions of syllogism, entbyineme, induction. Examina- 
"What are tlie different accounts given of the form of the inductive 
syllogism ? 

18. Give Bacon’s criticism of the syllogism. 

19. Enumerate and explain Aristotle’s categories. What is the 
logical use of such classifications ? 

"so. What are the analogous fallacies in categorical and hypothetical 
reasonincf? Apply the syllogistic test to the followmg arguments:— 

(а) The real friend is not the man ■who overlooks ones faults : 

therefore men are better friends to others tlian to themselves, 
since they see the faults of others better than their own. 

(б) Every true patriot is disinterested ; few men are disinterested : 

therefore few men are true patriots. 

{c) If every objection that could he urged would justify a change 
of laws, no laws could be maintained; but laws must be 
maintained ; therefore no objection will justify a change of 
laws. 

21. State and solve the fallacy of “ Achilles and the Tortoise.” 



Pbize Examination. — June, 1864. P,.ize Ex- 

aruiuiitiou. 



ZooLOQT . — Examinert Professor Melville, m.d, 

1. Describe the course of the circulation in fishes. 

2. Define the terms — homology, analogy ; give examples. 

3. Give a tabular vie'W of the classification of the animal kingdom, 
pointing out the chai’acteristics of the types. 

4. State the classification of iishes given in the lectures, and mention 
the principal characters of the sub-classes. 

5. Give a view of the arrangement of the Quadrumana, and mention 
the distribution of the greater groups. 



Botany. 

1. Define the terms — Corm, rhizome, tuber. 

2. Describe the structure of- a dicotyledonous stem, and state the 
mode in which it grows. 

3. Name the inflorescences placed on the table. 

4. Give a tabular view of the natural system of plants, according to 
he Candolle or Endliclier ; state also the characteristics of the primary 
gi’oups. 

8. Describe in technical terms the plant placed in the table. 

6. State the characters of the natural orders : — Cmiciferce, Legummosce, 
liliacecB. 



.Examiner, Professor Eovmeg, ph.d. 

1. Describe the method of preparing hydrosulphuric acid gas; state 
its properties, and the uses to which it is applied. 

2. What is meant by substitution ? 

3. Give the process for obtaining caustic potash ; mention the im- 
purities generally contained in it. 
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4. What is meant by catalysis ? 

6. What reaction tabes place when chlorine gas is passed into a 
solution of ammonia? give the reaction in symbols. 

6. Mention the different sources of heat. 

7. Describe the mode of obtaining, and the properties of metallic 
potassium. 

8. Describe MarsVs test for the detection of arsenic. 

9. Give the formulsc in symbols of the oxides of iron and chromium. 

10. What is meant by rational and empirical formula? 

11. What compound is produced when carbonic acid is passed through 
a tube containing red hot charcoal V 

IS. Give the composition of the principal varieties of sugar. 



Sessional Examinations. 

Examinej', Professor Townsend. 

SENIOR ENGINEERING CLASS. 

1. Give the least breadth of top of ballast and total breadth of top 
of embanlcments both for a single and double lino Irish gauge, and 
enter all the items. 

2. The velocity is 40 miles per hour, the radius of the ciuve 2,640 
feet ; find cant in inches for the narrow gauge. 

3. What are the particular kinds of clay from which fire-bricks are 
made? give the crushing force of good brick in lbs. per square inch, 
and describe the four diflerent kinds of bond used in brick^York. 

4. Describe, the causes which generally promote the decay of timber, 
and the means adopted for its presciwation. 

6. Make a hand-drawing of a bridge, with all the necessary sections 
to carry a public carriage road over a railway, the surface of the ground 
being 5 feet over formation level, wings to be .splayed and figure on the 
dimensions. 

6. A pipe is 4,000 feet long, its diameter is 4 feet, and the head or 
charge 80 feet ; calculate tlie number of cubic feet of water it will dis- 
charge per minute. 

7. Describe the different modes of sinking a shaft, the methods of 
working a tunnel, and show how to calculate when a tunnel and when 
a cutting should be made. 

8. How do you calculate the weight of powder necessary for a small 
blast ? how do you estimate it for a large blast ? 

9. Describe Fronde’s method of easing changes of curvature. 

10. A square beam rests on two supports at its ends, and is loaded 
uniformly with 10 lbs. per lineal foot; show how to find the deflection 
at the centre. - 

11. A bant of earth is 6 feet high, 40 feet long, the angle of repose 
SO?, 'and its specific gravity 1*6 ; find the horizontal pressm-e in tons 
and the moment round the bottom line to overturn the wall, tfie upper 
surface being horizontal. 

12. Given the area and ratio of slopes, find the trapezium which gives 
the maximum discharge. 

N.B. — Special credit will be given to the last four questions.’ 
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MIDDLE EKGlirEEmila CLASS. , AjgeiMifa, 

1. Describe the method of testing the accuracy of the bubble tube in Sessi^i 
Gravatt’s level, the mode of ascertaining the amount of error, and the Examma- 
way of adjusting it. 

2. Write down and prove the expression for tlie joint correction of 
curvatoe and refi’action, and state whether it is to be added to, or sub- 
tracted from, the reading on the staff. 

8. Describe any method with which you are acquainted for measur- 
ing the distance to an inaccessible object by means of the chain alone. 

4. The sides of a triangle are .2569, 4900, 5026’links? calculate the 
acreage. 

5. Prove the prismoidal formula, and calculate the number of cubic 
yards in a cutting, the extreme height being 50 and 45 feet, base 30 
feet, length 300 feet, and ratio of slopes 2^ to 1. 

6- Convert 57 acres, 3 roods, 36 perches British statute measm’e into 
Irish measure. 

7. Given the extreme tangents and starting points, describe the 
method of laying out a railway curve by means of the chain alone. 

8. Describe any method with which you are familiar for finding the 
latitude of a place. 

9. A line is drawn from the vertex of a well-conditioned triangle to 
meet the base produced, determine its length in terms of a 6 c, a; and 
a:’, being the sides pf the triangle, and x and the segments of 
the base. 

10. Given a and /3 Bidder’s tabular numbers corresponding to any 
two given heights, determine Sh John Macneill’s tabular number for 
the same heights in terms of a /3, B and N, B being the base and N ratio 
of slopes. 

11. The radius ofarailway cuive is 1,749 feet, and the angle between 
the extreme tangents Ud'’ 26', requhed the tangent, secant, tangential 
angle in minutes and degrees, and length of the curve. N.B. — The tan- 
gential angle corresponds to a distance or arc of 100 feet. 

12. Given the latitude of the place, show how to find the meridian 
by means of one greatest elongation of a circumpolar star, the polar 
distance of the star being given. 

N.B.— Double credit will be given to die last four questions. 



JUNIOE ENGINEEBING CLASS. 

1. Given a natural scale, show how to construct an isometric scEile, 
and also how to put a cirele in isometric projection. 

2. (a) Two planes cut the ground line at same point, construct the 

projections of their line of intersection. 

(/3) Construct the traces of a plane passing through a given point 
and a given line. 

3. Given the projections of two lines, construct the angle between 
them. 

4. (a) Given the axes of an ellipse, find the foci and describe the 

curve. 

(/3) Show how to divide a given line into any number of equal 
parts, without the aid of a parallel ruler. 

. J^ight circular cylinder stands on the horizontal plane, determine 
Its shadow— 1st, when it falls altogether on thohorizontal plane ; 2nd, 
when it falls partly on the vertical plane. 
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6. Describe the leading feature of the Doric order, and desorihe a 
Eoman Scotia. 

7. (a) The distance between two points is 13T36 inches, the repre- 

sentative fraction is ; required the distance between 
the actual points in yards. 

(fi) The representative fraction is tWtvs ; find the number of 
inches to the mile. 

8. Make a perspective drawing of a rectangular box standing on the 

horizontal plane. ° 

9. Given the projections of tlie extremities of a line, show how to 
find its vanishing point, and also how to put it in perspective. 

10. Draw a tangent plane to a sphere at a given point of the surface 

11. Show how to convert a square into an octagon by lines parallei 
to the diagonals, and give the value of tlie side of the octagon in terms 
of the side of the square. 

13. A right circular cone stands on the horizontal plane, a tangent 
is drawn to its base and a piano is drawn through it, making an angle 
a with the horizontal plane ; find the values of the axes of the ellipse in 
which it cuts the cone, H being the height of the cone and 8 its semi- 
angle. 

N.B.— Double credit will be given to the last four questions. 
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